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WHENCE DID THE WOND’ROUS MYSTIC ART ARISE OF PAINTING SPEECH, 
AND SPEAKING TO THE EYES? THAT WE BY TRACING MAGIC LINES ARE 
TAUGHT HOW TO EMBODY AND TO COLOR THOUGHT? 


Anonymous 


INTRODUCTION 


Manuscript, or handwriting, like every other art, has had its 
periods of growth and decay. Various styles of writing have come 
and gone but the handwriting that has stood the test of time and of 
the period within which it flourished, has been the simple, if not 
plain, manuscript. 

The art of handwriting has not always been the hallmark of the 
layman. As we go back into the few hundreds of years preceding 
our American history we find that the art was practiced almost 
entirely by a selected few in each community. With so few engaged 
in handwriting it was easy for a certain style or manner of writing 
to be started, maintained and thereafter fade from use. Prominent 
centers of learning and universities of land standing contributed 
to the persistent use of various styles in writing. This train of 
thought explains also as to how illunination and calligraphy entered 
into documental writing. The layman, however, made his own and 
distinctive mark and left all explanations and technicalities to the 
more educated, the philosophers and scholars of his time. 

Spelling has become an issue in the modern interpretation of 
documents, citations, etc. Before we depend too much on spelling 
as a basis for proof (especially insurnames), remember that in the 
growth and development ofa language that there are new words being 
formed constantly. Also, there are other words that are dropped 
from use, or, if not dropped entirely from use, their meaning and 
significance will change from one generation to another. 

It has only been in recent generations that the formal spelling of 
words has been standardized through use. Previously, words not 
only varied in their spellings within documents but according to the 
person doing the writing. Generally, spelling was by the sound as 
it came to the ear of the person doing the writing. The more edu- 
cated the person was, the more consistent was his writing and his 
manner of spelling words; the more personal and informal the 
writing, the less consistency inwritingand spelling. If Shakespeare 
was found to have spelled his own name in at least fifteen different 
ways, we should not rely on spellings asa proof in the surnames of 
genealogy. By the same token, when trying to decipher the hand- 
writing of a document, we should go by how the word would sound 
rather than by the unfamiliar manner in which it would be spelled. 

In the past there have been two divisions of handwriting, the 
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formal and the private; the educated person and the layman. In 
order to properly interpret the one or the other it is necessary to 
consider the person doing the writing and his background in educa- 
tion and learning. The formal handwriting style varied but little 
within its own time; the writing of the layman varied greatly as it 
will be seen in the chapters to follow. 

it has been said by one Robert Bridges that ‘‘those who are accus- 
tomed to bad writing find good writing difficult to read.’’ Thus we 
find that there are many variables in the art of handwriting and in 
the science of correctly interpreting that which has been written. 
Does the age of a person make a difference in his handwriting? 
If it does today, then it did a few hundred years ago. A person’s 
age together with his state of health, his energy, mental abilities 
and daily appetites will change the quality of his handwriting. 
These variables together with th:: manner in which he writes, such 
as a sensitive hand, a firm hand, writing with pressure or not, 
this too can change a handwriting and add to the problem of a 
proper interpretation of it. 

Another necessary observation to a prelude of a study of hand- 
writing is the fact that scribes of alltimes have resorted to abbre- 
viations, signs, symbols and various short cuts in manuscript in 
order to get their job done as quickly as possible. (It was either 
this or they wanted to save on the previous item of imported paper 
and ink.) The challenge to the interpreter of the record is to be 
able to recognize these ‘‘short cuts’? for what they now are and 
how they contribute to the record. 

For the accurate interpretation of the written record every 
flourish of the pen means something: adot, a bar or a curved line. 
This same is true in the overall interpretation of the written docu- 
ment, its beginning and its conclusion. Allflourishes and marks had 
a meaning of their own. In the interpretation of records, a limited 
knowledge and lack of experience has caused mistakes to be perpet- 
uated from one generation to another. Empathy, imagination and 
experience, all correctly interpret the written word and the full 
meaning that it was intended to convey. 

While this book will treat almost entirely the art of handwriting 
by itself, it is to be remembered that the art of printing had its 
day too. The printer in his work day endeavored to simulate the 
signs, symbols and abbreviations, etc. on his printed page. This 
was done to provide some consistency ininterpreting the printed or 
written word. Unfortunately, improper interpretation of a document 
by the printer could perpetuate inaccuracies as well as any other 
means of transcription or writing. 

How often have we seen the use of the ‘‘f’?’ of the modern alphabet 
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to replace, in manuscript, the old double‘‘ss’’? And so, ‘‘Crof??’ 
becomes Croff but not Cross: Baf remains Baf but not Bass, etc. 
Printing perpetuated the most consistent forms of abbreviations and 
signs but could not match the inconsistencies of the informal 
handwriting of the contemporaries. While the ‘‘f’’ might have been 
the printers way of making a double ‘‘ss’’, and he knew what it was 
intended to be, this is not always the case with the novice today. 

Finally, some consideration must be given to the materials upon 
which the scribe conveyed his art. Inthe final analysis the instru- 
ment used in writing and the material upon which he wrote, might 
very well be the basic explanation for what can or cannot be found 
in the document today or hundreds of years later. 

All students and scholars of the mystic art of writing concede 
that the personality of the writer cannot be separated from his 
written words. How else can we explain the varied and sometimes 
non-sensical things that we find in written original records? Hand- 
writing was a skill, a handicraft and it varied according to the 
persons own style of writing, his education, his station in life, his 
age, his mental capacity, his appetites, his everything, ad infinitum. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE USE AND ABUSE OF ORIGINAL RECORDS AND MANUSCRIPTS 


When entering an archive reading room, check with the attendant 
on duty as to the rulesofthe library. Often it is necessary to sign 
a register. In most public libraries you may expect to find a 
scholarly atmosphere and a restriction on conversation, humming 
and other bothersome noises. 


ASK THE MAN WHO KNOWS 

If the search room is such that the attendant on duty has to check 
the files for you as well as issue to you the materials to be used - 
then don’t be afraid to question him about the records, their variety 
and extent. If on the other hand, a public card catalog is the index 
to the search rooms, then be sure that you know how it is to be 
used. Attendants would rather have you ask questions than to be 
dissatisfied with the use of the search room and archive records. 


OPEN STACKS VS CARD FILES 

As a general rule, even if the stacks are open to the public, it is 
better to go to the card catalog for a listing of the information 
available. Many, if not all, libraries have made special indexes and 
cross references of their records as a service to the public. Any 
special assistance put into the card catalogs would be of no avail 
if direct access to the stacks was thought to be the best way to use 
the library. In the long run, the best and most thorough way to 
search is through the card files available inall of their variety. In 
recent years libraries have been making special indexes by subject 
to serial publications, periodical, etc. Thistype of reference would 
not be known to the researcher if open stacks were considered the 
better way of searching. 


THE ‘‘LOCKED CASE”’ (L.C.), etc. 

In going through card files, one of the best things to learn is to 
recognize the complete call number. It is usually in the upper left 
hand corner of the card. Whereas the usual call number will have 
two lines, the unusual call number will have such additional nota- 
tions as ‘‘Reference Desk’’, ‘‘Ref. Desk’’, ‘‘Ref.’’ or ‘* Locked 
Case’? or just ‘‘L.C.’’ above or below the regular call number. 
Any call number varying from its regular form will have some 
indication that the book, or manuscript, will not be found in its 
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regular place on the shelves. References to locked cases will need 
to be referred to the attendant on duty. You can expect to sign for 
them and return them to where they were checked out to you. 


RARE BOOK ROOMS 

The security of records in rare book rooms is such that you may 
expect to either have them examined for you by the attendant or to 
be restricted in use. Ball point pens are often denied and a brief 
case or folio must be left away from where the rare book is to be 
examined. As a rule, the book is checked out to you and the obliga- 
tion and the responsibility is yourstoreturnit. When it is returned 
check to see that you get proper credit for it. 


MANUSCRIPT FOLIOS 

Often enough, rare book room items are checkedto you in a folio 
of some kind with so many items listedas being in the folio. If there 
is a memo attached as to how many items are in the folio - check 
the count first before examination. If short, report to the attendant. 
Maps and manuscripts are often folded, and if not already torn, 
watch the folds and open carefully. Ifa manuscript or map, in your 
opinion, cannot be examined without damage, report this to the 
attendant. 


‘*RARE’’ BOOKS MICROFILMED 

It is now quite common to find that rare books are copied by 
microfilming and made available to you by a reading machine. If 
the book is in bad condition with loose pages, etc. it should be 
microfilmed before it is too late to preserve the contents of the 
book. The same is true of large and odd size books and maps - it’s 
far easier to take care of them on microfilm than in the original 
book or manuscript form. 

The following Do’s and Don’ts will help anyone to use properly 
the unfamiliar library and reading room. 


SEARCH ROOM DO’S AND DON’T’S 

(Note: While these suggestions will apply more directly to 
visits to archives and repositories or manuscripts, many of the 
suggestions will be your advantage in gaining the goodwill and 
cooperation of the archivists and librarians everywhere. Special 
thanks to Dr. H. G. Jones, Archivist of the State of North Carolina 
for his contribution to this page of suggestions. 

The Do’s 

1. When visiting a library or an archive with which you are not 

familiar, check with the information desk for printed or oral in- 
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structions for the proper use of the files. 

2. Please be as quiet as possible. Search rooms are study 
rooms and consultations should be held away from public hearing. 

3. When files are checked out to you, it is best to keep them in 
the order in which they are found. Do not feel obligated to sort 
them or rearrange them for proper or better use. Ifa listing is 
made, check it before you use the file. 

4, After using items from the rare book room, or locked case, 
do make certain that you have been credited with the returned items. 

5. Do ask questions when the use of the records is confusing. 
Attendants will appreciate the care given to their records. 

6. As a matter of courtesy, do check back with the information 
desk when leaving and express your thanks for the use of the 
records. If your search has been unsuccessful, attendants might be 
able to help you with your problem. 

7. Do check with attendants to learn if there are restrictions on 
the use of certain pens or pencils. 

The Don’t’s 

1. Please don’t touch the records with your pen or pencil. 

2. Please do not put papers or books on your lap for examination 
or use. 

3. Please do not rest arms or hands on the documents and espe- 
cially do not put your note paper on the documents when making 
notes. 

4, When provided with more than one box or envelope of records 
at a time by the attendant, make it a point to examine the contents 
of one container at a time. Misfiled documents are “lost? docu- 
ments. 

5. It is the rule in most libraries and archives to leave the 
books on the table where they were examined, or, at the end of the 
table. 

6. Please do not smoke, eat or drink in the search rooms. 

7. Please do not turn down the corners of pages on books or 
documents. 

8. Please, no wetting of fingers in order to turn the pages of a 
book or sheets of a manuscript. If necessary, use the eraser end 
of a pencil. 

9. Don’t be in a hurry to unfold maps or old documents. Watch 
for the fold and open or unfold with precaution. 

10. If you cannot examine a record without damage, report this 
to the attendant before you use the record. 

11. Please don’t check off names bya mark in the index of names. 
Copy the page numbers on a separate sheet of paper and check from 
there. 


CHAPTER II 
THE STORY BEHIND WRITING AND WRITING MATERIALS 


For colonial America, have you ever wondered about their paper, 
ink and pens? How and when they were first made? Why some 
papers turned brown and others did not? Why some inks faded into 
illegibility and others did not? Well, I did. 


SOMETHING ABOUT PAPER 

Previous to the use of paper as we know it today, the skins of 
animals were prepared in such a manner that they could be written 
upon. Parchment was made from a sheep’s skin but for fine parch- 
ment. or vellum, it was made from the skins of calves, (goat) kids 
or dead-born lambs. The skins of animals as writing materials 
were used from the 10th to the 14th centuries at which time paper 
was first used upon the European continent. 

If you have the opportunity to examine a piece of parchment, 
notice that its two sides are not the same in color or texture. The 
flesh side is identified by being smooth to the touch and white in 
color: the hair side is rough to the touch and yellowish in color. 
It is interesting to note that in ancient manuscripts, the flesh or 
white pages were placed opposite each other as were the ycllowish 
colored pages. 

Have you ever wondered how the lines of writing upon parchment 
were so even and regular? While the author has two parchment 
documents, one from England (1739) and the other from Philadelphia, 
Pa. (1808), it was only recently that I learned that anciently hori- 
zontal lines were pricked off down the edges of the skin. The 
‘‘lines’’, if they could be called that, were made with a hard 
pointed instrument and applied with sufficient pressure to make the 
lines stand out in relief on the backside of the document. Margins 
were ruled in this same manner. Upon examination, both of the 
documents referred to above had the prick marks on the edges. 

In America, paper was first manufactured by William Bradford, 
a printer of Germantown, Pennsylvania in the year 1690. It was a 
hundred and twenty-six years later before America had its own 
paper mill at Pittsburgh. Pennsylvania in 1816. If, in colonial 
times, the scribes used paper sparingly and resorted in their 
manuscripts to contractions, abbreviations and other short cuts in 
handwriting, we can now understand why because paper was im- 
ported from England and it was not an inexpensive item. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT PENS 

It was in 1808 that Thomas Jefferson wrote to his granddaughter 
to say - ‘‘I rejoice that you have learnt to write for another reason: 
for as that is done with a goose quill, you now know the value of a 
goose.’’ Now we can stop wondering why geese were so common in 
colonial days and why every land owner had his own flock. 

Quill pens are not too difficult to make if you can first get the 
quill of a goose or crow before it gets too dry to cut with a ‘‘pen’’ 
knife. Such a knife must be very sharp and hold a fine edge because 
quill pens require constant sharpening as well as dipping in an ink 
well. It takes time to learn towrite with a quill because the sensi- 
tive point will wear down fast if too much pressure is applied. In 
use, you will be amazed as to how smoothly the pen goes over the 
paper. 

As an instrument for writing, the large wing feathers of crows 
and geese have been used since the first century A.D. In fact, 
quills were used throughout the dark ages until the steel pens of the 
19th century replaced them. 

In America the first patent for a steel-type pen was in 1810 but 
they were not common until 1820-1830 and not fully accepted as a 
writing instrument until about 1845. The next time you read an 
original microfilm copy of an 1800 or 1810 census of the United 
States you can say that in all probability it was written with a quill 
pen. With the 1850 census you can say that it was probably written 
with a steel pen. If you will compare the manuscript in the two 
censuses you can tell the difference in the way the strokes of the 
pen are made. The obvious difference would be the finer and 
wider lines in the earlier censuses. 

Self-feeding pens came along about 1879 andfrom there it took us 
about eighty years to arrive at the age of the ball point pen. Gone 
are those days when the tireless scribes couldtake from their vest 
pockets their little ‘‘pen’’ knives, with the very sharp and narrow 
blades. and cut a new point on the quill from a goose or crow. 

Speaking of ball point pens, when they first came out about 1950- 
1953, I was a guest lecturer at the New York State Historical 
Association at Cooperstown, New York. The question came from 
the class as to how permanent the ink was in the new ball point 
pens. To find the answer I passed a roll through the class and 
asked each one to sign his name and address and the name of his 
make of pen. It was a good idea but out of the thirty some odd 
signatures only three were legible after the list had been exposed 
to daylight for three weeks. 

We did learn the names of the pens that resisted daylight 
exposure but not the names of those that did not. At this same 
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time when car registration slips and other documents were written 
in ball point pens, and later the writing completely disappeared, 
the manufacturers of the pens had to do something to conform to 
the higher standards as required by the public. 

Incidentally, as an instrument for writing ‘‘pencils’’ of graphite 
date back to the mid 16th century or about the year. 1550. 


SOMETHING ABOUT INK 

Since inks, as such, were first usedthey were made of carbon, or 
iron, and galls. (‘‘Galls, or gallnuts . . . contain much tannin and 
have been known to be used in the manufacture of ink and black 
dies.’? - Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, 1913.) Mr. Bernard G. 
Barrow, LLB, in his talk for the World Conference on Records at 
Salt Lake City, Utah, entitled *‘Materials for the Creation of 
Records’’ explains and answers a question that I have had in my 
mind for a number of years. Why the heavy off-set on colonial 
papers? Why did the writing on the back-side of a sheet of paper 
penetrate to the other side of the paper and cause illegibility? Gall 
iron inks produce a by-product of sulfuric acid and heavy deposits 
of ink would actually burn the paper, even cause holes in it. Thus, 
ironbased inks caused sheets of paper to become brittle and to 
deteriorate in time. 

From my own experience in reading documents, especially some 
of the census schedules at the National Archives, it is obvious that 
a part of the original ink just evaporated. One writer has stated 
that the yellow appearance of old handwriting is due to the decay of 
the vegetable matter in the ink and mere rust or peroxide was left. 
Light yellow ink does not copy well in microfilm cameras, using 
ortho film, and thus we have a problem in reading some of the 
censuses. 

Throughout the ages the ‘‘common enemy’’ of the preservation of 
records has been bad paper and ink as well as the blotter that 
literally took the life from the ink - even though it did dry quickly. 

Floods, humidity as well as heat have taken their toll in records 
but the greatest enemy today, in the preservation of records, is the 
public. Unrestricted use of original and compiled records by the 
public is causing considerable deterioration of records as well as 
their physical destruction. 


CHAPTER III 
TECHNIQUES IN READING OLD DOCUMENTS 


In this book will be found representative examples of various 
Kinds of handwriting for America. early and late. It is not possible 
to get examples of all forms and kinds of handwriting for the simple 
reason that every person had learned to write from his own school 
of experience. The key to reading correctly old handwriting is to. 
be imaginative. and at the same time envision what the writer was 
trying to write or had intended to say. 


U.S. CENSUS ENUMERATIONS 

What are you thinking about when you are searching a census? 
Do you have in mind the given nameand surname of the person that 
you are looking for? Is it a long name? Short? Unusual? Try to 
envision the surname in the handwriting of the enumerator for the 
page in front of you. If the name is a long one (Ex. Bartholomew 
Chamerlain) any short name can be by-passed very quickly without 
determining exactly what the name is. Basically, the decision to be 
made in all searching is to determine whether the name before you 
is, or is not, the one that you have in mind. If a casual glance can 
tell you this, then pass it by. 

Short names have the same advantage as long names. (Ex. John 
Cox, J. Cox) will be just as outstanding in a listing of long names as 
Bartholomew Chamberlain. 

In trying to get a picture in your mind as to how the name would 
appear in the handwriting of the enumerator, consider the first and 
last letters. Will they go above or below the line? 

Take another look at the surname - are parts of it repeated in 
other surnames? Masfield, Fairfield: Walworth. Stallworth: etc. 
As you envision the surname in its various parts your attention will 
be arrested by any part of it. 


SPELLING IS A PROBLEM 

It is true that in formal writing there has been a constancy in 
English writing and spelling over the last few years but then formal 
writing is not always the one we aretrying to read. Since microfilm 
has brought such a wide diversity of writing into our experience, it 
is common to try and read handwriting as found in wills (last wills 
and testaments) and other documents of lesser genealogical and 
historical importance. 
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In forma} ktandwriting there is a constancy not only in spelling 
but in resorting to signs, abbreviations, contractions, etc. To the 
formal scribe every stroke of the pen meant something. Bars and 
curves (above letters or groups of letter or syllables) are repre- 
sentative of absent words, parts of words or syllables. The art of 
handwriting was not haphazard at anytime therefore attention to the 
varied strokes of the pen is important. 

Before, or about, the year 1850 in United States, much of the 
writing or spelling of surnames was phonetic, or the surnames were 
spelled as they soundedto be. Furthermore our census enumerators 
and court scribes were not always native born Americans and would 
their spellings of surnames, as pronounced by an American, be the 
same as it would be in Scotland, Ireland, Germany? It would not! 

An extension of bad or unusual spelling isthe fact that words are 
often divided into two or three parts. This was very common in 
the 18th century. Look at the sentence rather than the word when 
trying to decipher groups or words or letters. 


A SIMPLE ASSIGNMENT FOR LEARNING 

A U.S. census enumeration is often a good place to start the 
beginner in reading old manuscript. Much of the enumeration will 
be legible but then you might find one of those old fashioned *‘s’s’’ 
or the double ‘‘s’’. At the beginning of a word, middle or the end, 
the ‘‘S’’ can give trouble in reading. In order to get some hasis 
upon which the beginner can build a knowledge of how to gu about 
reading ola handwriting, the census columns can help. 

Note the column designated for the sex of the individual. Here 
you can see how the ‘‘m’’ and ‘‘f’? is made; look in the race column 
to see ‘‘w’’ (white), *‘b’’ (black) or ‘‘m’’ (mulatto). Note the most 
common vocations such as farmer, laborer. etc. in order to estab- 
lish other letters and how they are made. Note also the places of 
birth of the individuals and soon you will have a fair knowledge of 
how the enumerator for that page made his most common letters. 


NOTES FROM HERE AND THERE 

‘‘So as study increased among all classes, writing degenerated 
from its original clear, regular lettering into every style of 
penmanship.’’ 

‘‘All needless flourishes and ornamentation are the result of 
egotism and vanity. Exectability, hastiness and impatience are all 
seen in the handwriting at a glance.’’ 

‘‘The personality of a writer can never be wholly separated from 
his works.’’ 

‘‘A man’s seal or sign was always regarded as his most sacred 
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possession. It was always destroyed after death to avoid its being 
used for fraudulent purposes.’’ 
‘‘Writing is a handicraft, skill with a pen.’*! 


CHAPTER IV 
THE ALPHABET IN AMERICA THROUGH 300 YEARS 


If at any time you feel that there is difficulty in reading the 
manuscript in early America we can all be thankful that the manu- 
script form of the 16th century in England did not carry over into 
America any more than they did. Yes, in colonial America, we 
were dominated by English culture but the American mind and hand 
soon took control of its own record-making. The movement was 
not radical hut slow and certain in the changes that were made. 

One of the forms of carry-over in manuscript writing was the 
fact that it was not uncommon to finda total absence of punctuation. 
This was especially true of royal land patents. There would not he 
a period. comma or a capital letter, or majuscule, in several pages 
of writing. When sentences were started it was not uncommon to 
do so with a small letter on the first word. 

In justification of the limited number of examples in the plates to 
follow. I must repeat that while several hundreds of examples were 
photographed, it is not possible to get a complete selection of the 
handwriting at any one time or area in America. Actually, there 
were too many variables possible in America manuscri} but in 
the plates that follow the best possible representation is made. 
Someone will be sure to find a common form that I have failed to 
include in my selection of examples. 

To make the letters and exemplary words more authentic for the 
17th and 18th centuries, they should have been made with a quill 
pen. I reallytriedto learn howto write with a quill pen hut, for me, 
I gave it up as a lost art. 

Quill pens wear rapidly, they require constant dipping and are 
not easily made or sharpened. For allof the handwriting examples 
of this book I settled for a felt-type pen and quickly acknowledge that 
the examples would have been much better intheir presentation had 
they been done with the quill pen. With this admission I could not 
copy the thin and thick as wellasthe graceful lines of the quill pen. 
The purpose of these plates would then be to stimulate the imagina- 
tion of the student to achieve competence in manuscript interpreta- 
tion. 

The plates that follow are based on actual examples of hand- 
writing taken from the centuries indicated. To get these examples, 
mostly from microfilm, the author had to acquire the necessary 
photographic equipment. In each case an effort was made to get a 
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date included with the example chosen. The examples were taken 
from records from the State of Maine to the Sovereign State of 
Georgia on the south. There is notan example given that cannot be 
found in the original documents of America. You may assume that 
I deliberately sought out the unusual examples of handwriting. This 
book was not intended to be a primer for ordinary reading. 

PLATE 1: The letter ‘‘A’’ gives little trouble in original records. 
Being a vowel. it appears often and can be readily identified in 
combination of other letters. The examples given are ‘‘Anne’’, 
**Acres’’, *‘Arthur’’ and **Adams’’. 

The letter *‘B’’ as a large or small letter is not always easily 
read. Initial flourishes of the pen find expression in this letter of 
the alphabet. The examples are, ‘‘Belle’’,*‘ By, Brother’’, ** Brown, 
Brown’’. 

The letter ‘‘C’’ was especially difficult toreadin early America. 
It appeared to be a *‘V’’ or a cursive type of *‘r’’. In the form of a 
capital letter or majuscule, the upward stroke of the pen made it 
appear to be an ‘‘L’’. In the examples given the words are ‘‘se- 
cretly’’, ‘-record’’, ‘‘October’’, *‘Conforme’’, *‘Court’’, ‘*Cross’’, 
oe go) CoP “5 

PLATE 2: The letter ‘‘D’’ as a majuscule is not nearly so diffi- 
cult as the small ‘‘d’*. In the 1600’s the small *‘d’’ is often identi- 
fied by the right-to-left flourish of the pen. There are other and 
varied forms of this letter not shown here. The early small *‘d” 
often appeared to be an ‘'s’’ or other terminal flourishes of the pen. 
Examples: **Die’’, -‘day**, ~“dwelling’’; **ordered’*; *‘*Defoe’’: 
“Sadler, 

PLATE 3: Early and late the capital letter ‘°G’’ gives little 
trouble in the usual handwriting. Oversize flourishes below and 
above the line are common. At times the formation of the capital 
is often very open and is confused with other letters. Examples: 
‘‘Greene’’, ‘‘granted’’: ‘‘George’’; *‘George’’, ‘‘glass’’. 

The letter ‘‘H’* in the early 1600’s was a carry-over from the 
16th century in Europe, especially in England. With the loop of the 
‘*h?’ below the line instead of above, the uninformed reader is at a 
complete loss to read correctly. I have seen examples where the 
same writer used both the loop above the line as well as below the 
line in the same text. The loop below the line rarely carried over 
into the 1700’s. Examples: ‘He that hath’*, -‘house’’, *‘South’’; 
**Hotchkiss’*, ‘‘Helen’’. *Harris’’, *‘Hammons’’. 

The letter ‘‘I’’ is often thought to bea °‘J’* and visa versa. In the 
1600’s and early 1700’s the letter “‘I’* and ‘‘J’’ were often grouped 
together in alphabetical listings of words and in indexes. Large 
loops above and below the line are typical in recognizing this letter 
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in its various forms. It was not always written below the line and 
thus the ‘*I? and ‘‘J’’ were confused, one for the other. Look at 
the word itself, or the word within the sentence, to determine 
whether it is one or the other. Examples: ‘‘Isaac’’, ‘‘In’’: ‘‘Inten- 
tion’’; ‘-Interest’’. 

PLATE 4: The letter «‘J’’, as explained previously. was often 
confused with the letter ‘‘I’? simply because at different times 
both were written above and below the line. As stated above. do 
not try to determine the letter itself until you have read the other 
words in the sentence and the meaning to be conveyed. Examples: 
‘*‘Jennings’’, ‘‘Jurat’?: *‘June’’, **Jones’’. 


The letter ‘‘K’’, especially in its early forms, was very ornate 
with flourishes and often confused with the letter °‘B’’. As a small 
or large letter it is seldom difficult to read and not too often found 
in manuscript. Examples: ‘‘King’’: °‘Kezia’’; *‘Kentucky’’, 
**Dickson’’. 

The letter ‘‘L’’ is particularly troublesome because of its 
‘resemblance to the letter °‘S’’ and visa versa. Earlier, the upper 
loop of the ‘‘L?’ caused the letter to give less trouble but later, 
and especially in the Unites States census enumerations, the ‘‘ L’s’’ 
and *‘S’s’’ defy distinction, one from theother. Examples: *‘ Long- 
est’’: -‘tract of land’’: **little’*, °* Lewis’’. 

PLATE 5: The letter ‘*M’’ is more difficult to recognize in the 
1600’s than later. It lends itself to flourishes of the pen in the 
initial stroke, as well as in the final stroke. Extra loops, before 
and after the letter itself, are often thought to be the small letter 
**e’?, As a small letter in the 1600’s, the verticle strokes are 
more nearly straight than later when they appear to be an ‘‘n’’ or a 
‘‘y’?, Examples: ‘*Marshall’’: ‘‘Mrs.’’, *‘Maryland’’: *‘Miller’’, 
**Moss’’. 


The letter '"N’’ is usually easily recognized. At times this letter, 
in the capital letter form, seems to have much in common with the 
letter ‘‘H’*. In the smaller letter, earlier rather than late, this 
letter is difficult to separate fromthe small letter ‘‘u’’. Examples: 
**Non’’: *‘Nathaniel’’; ‘‘Nicholas’’, **Nickson’’. 

The letter ‘°O’’ is one of the easier letters to identify. In the 
early 1600’s it is similar to the letter *‘C’’. As a small letter, 
earlier rather than late. it is often read as an**e’’. Watch that the 
thickness or thinness of the loop does not make it appear to be an 
“+g?” -*c?? or ‘*e’’?. Examples: **One’’: -*Ozier’’: «-Oath’’. 

PLATE 6: The letter ‘*P’’ as a large or small letter is difficult 
to recognize, especially in early America. As a large letter it is 
often read as an ‘’R’’ and as a small letter it can be confused with 
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an ‘‘x’’, ‘*s’? and ‘‘q’’. The peculiarity, as a variable in its many 
formations, is how the loop below the line is made. In the 1600’s 
and the early 1700's it is commonly made to the right of the down- 
ward stroke rather than tothe left. Watch for this letter to be found 
in many contractions such as ‘‘per’’, ‘‘pre’’, etc. Examples: 
‘*Province’’, ‘‘planters’’; ‘‘proper’’: ‘‘ Pickett’. 

The letter ‘‘Q’’, being used much less than other letters, is often 
not recognized for what it is. Early and late, it is confused with the 
capital letter ‘‘O’’. In the small formit is seen to be a ‘‘p’’ rather 
than a ‘‘q’’. Examples:. ‘‘Queen’’, ‘‘quit’’; ‘‘Perquimans’’; ‘‘Quim- 
by", 

The letter ‘‘R’’ in the earlier years of America is difficult to 
identify. As with the letters ‘‘M’’, ‘‘N’’, ‘‘P’’ and ‘‘Q’’, its loops 
lend themselves to flourishes of the pen in the larger letters. The 
smaller letters are troublesome because of the inverted small ‘‘r’’ 
taken from the ‘‘Secretary’’ alphabet of the 16thcentury. This ‘‘r’’ 
is found also in the German-type manuscripts. Too often the small 
‘‘r’? appears to be a part of an ‘‘m”’ or ‘‘u’’. 

PLATE 7: For the letter ‘‘S’’ a special plate has been made, #20. 
In its many forms it is often similar to the letter ‘‘L’’ as a capital 
letter. As a small letter, especially as a last letter in a word, it 
is difficult to identify and often ends up with a downward stroke. In 
the early 1600’s the small letter ‘‘s’’ is mistaken for a letter ‘‘d’’. 
Examples: ‘‘this’’, ‘‘shall’’; ‘‘also’’, ‘‘said’’; *‘Senior’’, ‘‘Ross’’. 

The letter ‘‘T’? can take many forms asa large or a small letter. 
The examples given are true to form and not difficult to find in 
manuscript. Examples: ‘‘these’’, ‘‘the’’, ‘‘the’’, ‘‘this’’: ‘‘Tipton’’; 
“Taylor, 

The letter ‘‘U’’, used less than other letters of the alphabet, 
does not have so many variable forms, or, at least it does not seem 
to be so variable. This letter varies in width and in height, often 
appearing to be a ‘‘V’’ rather than a ‘‘U’’. Examples: ‘‘Use’’, 
‘August 1716’’: ‘‘Umholz’’. 

PLATE 8: The letter ‘‘V”’ is not difficult to distinguish from the 
letter ‘‘U’’. Asa rule, it is pointed at the bottom in both large and 
small letters. The small and earlier form appearing to be a ‘‘b’’ 
is most unusual but a true form, oftenfound in German-type manu- 
scripts. Examples: ‘‘River’’, ‘‘forever’’; ‘‘voluntary’’, ‘‘viz’’; 
‘ ‘path’’, ‘ ‘valey’’. 

The letter ‘‘W’’ can be confused in the earlier years with the 
letter ‘‘H’’ as well as ‘‘M’’ and ‘‘N’’. It lends itself easily to 
flourishes and, in the smaller form, it is confused with the letters 
‘*m’’, ‘‘n?? and ‘‘u’’. Examples: ‘‘Weak’’, ‘‘witness’’; ‘‘will’’, 
‘‘Williams’’. 
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The letters ‘‘X’?, ‘*Y’? and ‘‘Z’’ can give the beginner many 
problems. The small ‘‘x’’ is found often and can be similar to the 
letters ‘‘p’’ and ‘‘q’’. In the smaller letter the ‘‘y’’ has the back- 
ward (right to left) upward stroke of the pen on the loop and causes 
it to be read at times asa‘‘p’’ or a ‘‘q’’, especially when the upper 
loops of these letters are open or loose. Examples: ‘‘Six’’, 
‘‘Christopher’’, ‘*next’’: ‘‘by me’’, ‘‘October’’, ‘‘ Zilpha’’. 
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CHAPTER V 
ABBREVIATIONS, CONTRACTIONS, ETC. 


In medieval times it was very common for scribes, lawyers and 
scholars to resort to the use of abbreviations of various kinds in 
their writing. There was no consistency as to how these abbrevia- 
tions were made. Not all penmen used the same abbreviations and 
furthermore not all similar abbreviations had the same meaning. 
In the text, HANDWRITING OF THE RENAISSANCE by Tannenbaum, 
N.Y. 1930, a number of forms of abbreviations are explained: A 
contraction (an omission of one or more letters); elision (an omis- 
sion of certain letters, especially the letter ‘‘e’’); absorption 
(usually the loss of a consonant such as ‘‘s’’ or ‘‘t’’); curtailment 
(the omission of the last letter of a word); brevigraph (the contrac- 
tion of certain recurring syllables such as ‘‘ber’’, ‘‘er’’, ‘‘ger’’, 
etc.) 

Most of these forms of abbreviations carried over into early 
America from the Renaissance and persisted through the 1600’s 
and 1700’s in manuscript. In contractions the most frequently 
omitted letters were ‘‘i’’, ‘‘n’’, ‘‘m’’ and ‘‘r’’. A horizontal bar or 
stroke above a vowel denotes the omission of ‘‘an’’, ‘‘m’’ or ‘‘n’? 
(See plates to follow as examples.) 

Superior letters (and brevigraphs) often found their way into 
early American manuscript. The superior letters might havea 
bar or a stroke under them or one or more dots. It is here that 
the attention of the novice is required because when dots and bars 
are important to the interpretation of the record, they should not 
be sluffed off as needless flourishes of the pen. 

The 1600’s in America saw many contracted forms as they 
appear on the plates that follow. The ‘‘y’’ with a supralineal letter 
of ‘‘t’? denoted the word ‘‘that’’ or ‘‘yet’’; ‘‘y’’ with a supra ‘‘r’?’ 
indicated ‘‘your’’; small ‘‘w’’ with the ‘‘t’’ above the line denoted 
‘‘what’’ and so on. To understand the contraction it is often neces- 
sary to read the sentence completely before knowing its meaning. 

The horizontal bar, or curve, was very common in American 
censuses as well as in court and other records. It was not always 
straight, appearing at times to be a slash mark instead. However 
it was found, it indicated that part of a word was omitted. The dot 
(one, two or three) also denoted a deletion of letters from a word. 
Also the dot (one or more) was found often under a bar or horizontal 
stroke. Regardless of how it is found you may find it necessary to 
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examine the contraction to the sense of the remainder of the sen- 
tence. It is best to readthe sentence over lightly once to recognize 
the contraction and then read it again to catch the true meaning 
as intended. 
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CHAPTER VI 


NUMBERS 


By using some imagination, the reading of numbers in old docu- 
ments should give little trouble. However, there is no doubt but 
that the writing of numbers did change over the centuries - the 
plates included in this chapter demonstrate this fact. When num- 
bers, as such, are considered within their own time and locality, 
there should be no difficulty in reading them. 

In plate #17 notice in particular the numbers 1, 4 and 8. Too 
often the number one has an upward stroke to confuse it with a 
seven. I have seen 4’s made to look like 7’s. The number eight 
changed radically from the 1600’s in New England where it was 
found ‘‘lying down’’ or on its side. But then this number has been 
found in varying stages of being on its side all up and down the east 
coast. Notice on line seven and nine that the numbers 1752 and 
1779 are linked together by a continuous stroking of the pen. 

On plate #18 in item ‘‘A’’ note that the capital ‘‘F’’ is made with 
two ‘‘ff?s’? in the lower case. Item ‘‘B’’ has fooled many a re- 
searcher because the ‘‘th’’ or ‘‘j’? (as it appears to be at times) is 
not read correctly. The example is three ‘‘x’s’’. Item ‘‘C’’ is an 
example of the lazy eight on its side and it was not uncommon else- 
where in early U.S. Examples ‘‘G’’ and ‘‘H’’ show the double © 
dating that took place in the first months of the year prior to 1752. 
Actually the date says that it was 24 January 1686 (by the old 
calendar) and 1687 by the new calendar. 

On plate #19 there is little to explain. In item ‘‘C’’ and ‘‘D’’ the 
examples are ‘‘April’’ and ‘‘October’’. The ‘‘Anno Domini’’ is 
abbreviated in various ways. Two are shown here. 

If Roman numerals give you concern any of the larger diction- 
aries under the word ‘‘Roman Numerals’’ will have the answer. 
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CHAPTER VII 
THE HANDWRITING OF THE AMERICAN CENSUS SCHEDULES 


In the absence of colonial census records that enumerated indi- 
viduals, the American census schedules of genealogical and histor- 
ical value started in 1790. However, not all of the original 1790 
census is available today. The returns for the States of Delaware, 
Georgia, Kentucky, New Jersey, Tennessee and Virginia were — 
destroyed when the British entered the Capitol at Washington during 
the War of 1812. For the other states, the U.S. Department of 
Commerce published them in book form with name indexes. Today 
there is a microfilm copy of the original manuscript of the census 
of 1790 and it is available by purchase from the National Archives. 
It is with the census returns of 1800 and later that a knowledge of 
handwriting is essential for the correct interpretation of the census 
schedules. 

It is a known fact that the nationality of the census enumerator 
influenced his handwriting and his census enumeration. It is easy 
enough to identify the unusual forms of letters as written by a 
German in Pennsylvania or western North Carolina. Some of this 
influence is seen in the various plates of this text. In the decennial 
censuses beyond 1840 almost all of the handwriting was legible. 
(Censuses are at times illegible because of difficulties in micro- 
filming.) Any exceptions to this rule would be in the abbreviations 
of given names and other irregularities as found in plates twenty 
through twenty-six. 

Beginners to historical research are surprised to learn that, as 
a rule, the U.S. censuses are not alphabetical, or indexed. Well, 
yes, a few of the earlier (original) censuses were alphabetized but 
I have not found as yet a census that did not have some names out 
of alphabetical order, or, a listing of names at the end not included 
in the regular alphabetical listing. Anytime you accept the work of 
someone else, such as aphabetizing a census, you accept with their 
compilation their ability to read the original handwriting. This is 
not always done without error or omissions. The ‘‘L’s’’ and ‘‘S’s’’, 
‘*T’s”? and ‘‘L’s’’, ‘‘n’s’? and ‘‘u’s’’ all give trouble in original 
manuscript along with a lot of other letters. The scholars of the 
past have had to spend much time in reading or deciphering old 
manuscript or script. To read an original manuscript, with a full 
interpretation, requires a composite of not only technical knowl- 
edge, but skill and patience. 
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GIVEN NAMES IN CENSUSES 
Plate #22 and others show the inconsistency of writing the abbre- 
viations and contractions of given names. These forms could not 
be recognized for what they are without some study. It’s those 
tiny flips of the pen that mean so much when the scribe was ina 
hurry, or paper and ink was at a premium. 


CENSUSES ON MICROFILM 

Unless you are lucky enough to read the original census enumer- 
ations at the National Archives, all other Federal censuses will be 
on microfilm. (Note: The National Archives has now restricted the 
use of original census schedules.) This has its advantages and 
disadvantages. While the microfilm copies permit many persons to 
read and use the censuses that would not otherwise have the oppor- 
tunity, the films at times are difficult to read - if not impossible. 
As a librarian of a genealogical library I had occasion to write to 
the National Archives to see if better copies could be made - not 
once was this the case. It seems that the original copy itself was 
so very light in contrast and color that the microfilm could not get 
a satisfactory copy. Inks, of course, can and will fade over a hun- 
dred years or more. 

Keep in mind, when reading censuses from microfilm, that an 
illegible microfilm copy might have been caused by faded ink as 
well as an illegible original census. Handwriting will change from 
one township to another as the enumerators change, or, the ink and 
enumerator may change at any time within the schedule. 


A FEW TIPS FOR CENSUS SEARCHING 

In most censuses each and every line, top to the bottom of the 
page, was used. A father, as a head of a family, could be listed on 
the last line of one page and his wife and children listed on the 
following page without a repetition of the family surname. Make it 
a habit to gotothe very bottom of the page when searching a census. 

The page number is necessary when making a reference or 
citation to the entry that you have found. Unfortunately, there has 
been more than one system of pagination. In some censuses only 
the righthand page has received a written number in the upper 
righthand corner. The back side of each page would then be desig- 
nated as the ‘‘reverse’’ or ‘‘R’’ side of each page. 

Some censuses had separate systems of pagination for each 
enumeration district. In this case, an adequate reference would 
require an enumeration district as well as the page number within 
the district. From the GUIDE TO THE GENEALOGICAL RECORDS 
IN THE NATIONAL ARCHIVES, we read (page 19) ‘‘in some volumes 
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a hand stamp was used for numbering and only alternate pages 
were numbered . . . As microfilm or other copies of the schedules 
do not necessarily have the same pagination, it is wise, in making 
a reference, to give not only the volume number, page number and 
name of the state but also the name of the county and minor sub- 
division. 

PLATE 20: The letter ‘‘S’’ is a troublesome one in manuscript. 
This plate does not give a wide variety of its forms but sufficient 
to alert the researcher to some of the variations. The letter ‘‘S’’ 
was particularly difficult in the early 1600’s in America. At that 
time it appeared to be an ‘‘f?? andin terminal letters it appeared to 
be a ‘‘d?’?. With this letter as with others that have loops in their 
formation, always allow for a thin or thick loop as a normal 
variation from that which would be considered as being regular. 

As evident, the double ‘‘s’’ is the most common form found in 
American census schedules. Unless alerted tothis particular form 
for this letter, words or surnames can be by-passed as something 
else. The key to accurate searching is to visualize the surname 
that you are looking for inthe handwriting of that particular enumer- 
ator. Does he happen to use the double ‘‘s’’ in writing? Follow 
through with other letters and note any irregularities in the flour- 
ishes of the pen or abbreviations, etc. 

PLATE 21: Under item A the often-found initials after surnames 
are interesting. One meaning for ‘‘F.N.’’ is free negro; ‘‘F.M.”’ 
would mean free mulatto. Too often references are made in this 
manner that could only be interpreted from local knowledge of 
persons and places. Probably the only way to get a complete 
understanding of all such references is to study the geographic 
locality and see if the same name is not found in that vicinity. It 
might be a creek, a cross road, a very small area known to the 
local folks but not on a map. 

PLATE 22: In these examples of abbreviated given names note 
that the bar and dot, as used in previous centuries, are carried 
over into these examples. Just a few examples are given to alert 
the researcher to varied possibilities. 

PLATE 23: In the technique of learning the peculiarities of a 
person’s handwriting from a census, it is best to go to those words, 
or letters, which can be easily identified from the various census 
columns. Many of the words for common trades and vocations can 
be read easily this way. Lawyer and Sawyer could lead to misin- 
terpretation but, for this example, I observed that there was a saw 
mill in the area and so-called lumbermen. Don’t be too demanding 
of enumerators and their spelling, it can change from one enumer- 
ator to another. 
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PLATE 24: Many beginners fail to read correctly the abbrevia- 
tions of states as found in the U.S. censuses. This is not difficult 
to be because abbreviations change from one part of the country to 
another and with different enumerators. Notice the four different 
abbreviations for Virginia; three for Tennessee. New York and 
New Jersey are at times difficult to read because of an upward 
stroke on the ‘‘Y’’ to make it appear as a ‘‘J’’. Genealogically, it 
is very important to read correctly the state of birth as this is 
usually the next place to go for ancestor information. 


PLATE 25: U.S. tax lists and early censuses are repleat with 
examples as found on this plate. [ll admit that I can’t always 
determine the meaning of all of the parenthetical information but 
it should be copied down with the other information. If you can’t 
determine what it means it may be of sufficient genealogical 
importance to write to a local historical society or a state archi- 
vist for the correct explanation. 


The words senior and junior often vary as to how they are 
written and it is not too uncommon to find a mother and daughter 
designated as senior and junior. With these two words, keep in 
mind that a ‘‘junior’? does not always mean that he is a son of a 
man by the same given name and surname who would be living in 
the same locality. Literally, he is a ‘‘junior’’, younger or less 
important person in the community, than another person of the 
same name. This naming custom was true in particular with the 
Society of Friends or Quakers. Many a researcher has tried to 
find a father by the same name asthe ‘‘junior’’ when such a genea- 
logical connection did not exist. The ‘‘senior’’ might have been 
an uncle or a cousin or no relation at all. 


The James Sproul example at the bottom of the page (Plate 25) 
was found in one of the counties of the State of Maine. Each bore 
the name of James Sproul with the designation 2nd, 3rd and 4th 
after his name. A very helpful assist indeed by the enumerator for 
some genealogist. 

PLATE 26: This plate is an extension of the type of information 
as found in Plate 25. Keep a sharp lookout for the unexpected. A 
tax list, land grant, etc. could easily give you an assist in a difficult 
research problem. 


FAMOUS PERSONS IN CENSUSES 
Of interest to many people are the famous names in American 
history as found in Federal censuses. The following list is taken 
from the National Archives and in most instances the particular 
name on the page has been marked in one way or another. 
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EXAMPLES OF ABBREVIATED GIVEN 
NAMES IN EARLY Y US. CENSUSES 
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WHEN SERRCHING THE CEASIS— DID Yoo 
NMoTE CAREFULLY THE PL LACE OF BIRTH ? 
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PLATE 24 
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Henry Ward Beecher - 1860 census, New York State, Kings County, 
Volume 28, page 61. 

John Caldwell Calhoun - 1840 census of South Carolina, Pickens 
County, Volume 4, page 23. 

Andrew Carnegie - 1850, Pennsylvania, Allegheny County, Volume 
2, page 9. 

Henry Clay - 1850, Kentucky, Fayette County, Volume 6, page 445. 

George Armstrong Custer - 1850, Ohio, Harrison County, Volume 
23, page 564. 

Thomas Alva Edison - 1860, Michigan, St. Clair County, Volume 
16, page 287. 

Henry Ford - 1860, Michigan, Wayne County, Volume 27, page 130. 

Ulysses S. Grant - 1870, District of Columbia, no volume. 

Sam Houston - 1860, Texas, Travis County, Volume 10, page 121. 

Robert Edward Lee - 1860, Virginia, Alexandria County, Volume 1, 
page 942. 

Abraham Lincoln - 1860, Illinois, Sangamon County, Volume 37, 
page 140. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow - 1870, Massachusetts, Middlesex 
County, Volume 12, page 306. 

Daniel Webster - 1850, Massachusetts, Plymouth County, Volume 
21, page 303. 

Brigham Young - 1860, Utah, Salt Lake County, Volume 1, Page 
268. 


CHAPTER VIII 
SEARCHING IN ORIGINAL RECORDS 


The ability to search correctly original documents is an achieve- 
ment to be acquired through experience. While there is a certain 
consistency in form, in old and original documents, there is little 
consistency in the handwriting of one scribe over another. Three 
centuries of American handwriting demonstrate the fact that each 
scribe wrote in his own particular manner, more or less difficult 
to read. The signs, contractions, etc. that appear in documents are 
not consistent in their meanings or spellings. For accurate 
searching, to be forewarned should be sufficient. 


GOOD AND BAD INDEXES 

The indexes made for some of our original records are mis- 
leading and inaccurate. There is no consistency as to whether an 
index should be at the end of a volume or a text or the beginning. 
When books are microfilmed it is very easy to film the title page, 
then to follow by filming the. index, after which the operator of the 
camera returns to copy the text or the entire volume. Too often 
original records are searched from the beginning not knowing that 
there is an index at the end or vice versa. 

Unfortunately, many volumes of original records had their indexes 
on the first few pages and use and abuse, wore them out. Here is 
where microfilming can be done before the volume loses some of 
its pages. Also, if a book is to be repaired anyway, have it micro- 
filmed before it’s repaired. In those cases where pages are lost 
from the index the only recourse is to examine the entire index by 
buyer or sellor, etc. If the problem justifies it, search page by 
page. 

Indexes in original records, or volumes, are often ‘‘tricky’’ in 
use. When the original allocation of space was made for the alpha- 
betical index, various letters of the alphabet required more space 
than allotted. Thus a letter such as ‘‘B’’ might start on page five 
but be continued on pages twenty andthirty. This is usually done as 
a fill in on other space for other letters of the alphabet such as 
**K’’, ‘‘Q’? etc. Whenever you see a page full, right to the bottom 
of the last line, watch for a reference to a subsequent page for a 
continuation of that letter. 

It?s a good idea to check any index to a book or an original 
compilation. First take a name from the text (an unusual one is 
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best) and check it against the index. This kind of checking is best 
when the name selected is one that would not appear to be impor- 
tant. Another method of procedure is to check the first page of the 
index itself to see if the author placed a limitation upon the index. 
You will be surprised as to how often this is done. In checking 
place names from an atlas, or collection of maps, select a place 
name and check it with the index; or take a name from the index and 
check it with the map. It is not uncommon to find that space did 
not permit the printing of all names upon the map that were found 
in the index; it was not unusual to find that more names would be 
on the map than were printed in the index. 


FINE POINTS IN SEARCHING 

Documents found in county courthouses usually bear two dates: 
(1) the date given to the document by the scribe at the time it was 
made and (2) the date entered when the document was brought 
in to the county courthouse for recording. In careful analysis of 
genealogical and historical problems, the second date might explain 
such events as an additional child in afamily after a will was made 
but not as yet recorded. In any event, when examining an original 
document it is a good idea to check the backside of the document to 
see if any papers are attached to it. 


MARRIAGE RECORDS 

A record of a marriage is known to be loose terminology. Was 
the record that was made a license to marry as issued by the 
county clerk at the county seat; was it a bond that permitted the 
marriage to take place? How about the old-fashioned ‘‘banns’’ 
stemming from English custom where the intention to marry had 
to be published on three successive weekends? A register of a 
marriage is a formal listing of the actual marriage as performed. 
A license, bann or bond was an intention to marry. 


TERMINOLOGY FOR MILITARY-TYPE RECORDS 

A soldier (or sailor) had a service record made by the military 
which stated when and where he entered service, unit to which he 
was assigned, when he left the service, etc. A pension record was 
based on a service of sufficient length to warrant a bonus by an 
Act of Congress. Thus a militaryrecord, as such, could be any one 
of several records made by the military but the records will vary 
greatly in their genealogical and historical value. Usually the 
document of greatest genealogical and historical value will be the 
application of the soldier for the pension. 
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ORIGINAL RECORDS ARE INTERESTING 

The indenture was so-called from the fact that its upper edge 
was indented, or irregular. The indentationwasa means of authen- 
ticating the record and ownership of property, real or personal. 
Each party had a copy of the record, usually written on a single 
sheet of parchment. When the two copies were cut apart by a wavy 
line (and sometimes cut through a word such as ‘chirographum’) 
indisputable evidence was established as to the original makers of 
the instrument, that is, if the indenture matched perfectly. 

PLATE 27: This plate shows some of the language of our early 
courts of record. Under ‘‘A’’ the ‘‘L.S.’’ or ‘‘ Locus Sigit’’ often 
replaced the earlier and necessary seal of the testator, or make of 
the record. Unknowing, some persons have stated that ‘‘L.S.’’ 
meant legal signature but this is not the fact in the case. 

Under ‘‘C’’ ‘‘Test’? is often found at the end of legal documents 
to which witnesses have been required to testify or test. The same 
is true of the word jurat. Under letter ‘‘D’’ John Dickson as clerk 
of the court has made his customary signature. Often the signa- 
tures of the court scribes are almost illegible because of the many 
flourishes of the pen. 

Under ‘‘E’’ taken from a listing of cases before the court, or 
court docket, is typical. The glossary of this book may assist in 
defining many words found in court records, otherwise a good law 
dictionary will give a better definition or explanation. 

Item ‘‘F’?? in regards to ‘‘his mark’? as found in so many 
original records, bears comment. Have you ever seen a person 
who cannot write sign his mark? Itis a very careful and deliberate 
act. But, from my own experience, it is difficult to identify persons 
from one locality to another by his or her so-called mark. This is 
especially true when a long period of time has elapsed between the 
marks made. 

PLATE 28: Item ‘‘A’® ‘‘Coram Nobis’’ (before us ourselves) is 
often found in colonial records. It is a formal type of court state- 
ment. Item ‘‘C’’ wherein ‘‘John Walston caviats (caveats) this 
entry’’ he is merely given a formal legal warning and it is typical 
of formal court language. 

PLATE 28: ‘‘D’? The ‘‘Lres’? is a contraction for the word 
‘‘letters’’ and refers to letters (testamentary) granted for the 
administration of a will. 

PLATE 28 ‘‘E’’? reads ‘‘entered or recorded this fourth and 
twentieth day of March Anno Domini 1691/92 in presence of John 
West, Clerk (of the) court.’’ 

PLATE 29 is a partial extract from minutes of a lodge meeting 
in colonial records in the State of Georgia. The contractions in 
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by. /; Vi eel 
LE grant $1 4 5 
sante ” 


PLATE 2b 
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this document must be understood in order to know the meaning of 
the text. 

PLATE 30 is self-explanatory and repleat with irregularities 
and contractions not uncommon in manuscript. 

PLATE 31 gives additional examples of some of the most com- 
mon contractions as used by the clerks in courts of law. 

PLATE 32 portrays such abbreviations as ‘‘ux’’ (wife) and 
‘*Ex.’? (executor). Any abbreviation or formal legal word should be 
found in a dictionary of law and the explanation that would be given 
would add to the value of the record or, lead to a better under- 
standing of the record. 

PLATE 33: Church records are not exceptions to the rule in 
colonial handwriting. Unusual terminology is found easily and 
should be deciphered as the document is read. 

PLATE 34: Inventory of estates and sales of items from estates 
have their interest and value in genealogy and history. Often the 
spelling is phonetic and irregular. Often enough, from my own 
experience, there are words and items that cannot be found in an 
unabridged dictionary - even the very old ones. 


HOW TO OBTAIN COPIES OF ORIGINAL RECORDS 

The duplication of records at libraries and record centers is 
becoming a very common service to the public. Universities and 
public libraries have reduced the cost of duplicating records to the 
point of where - if your time is worth anything to you - you are 
money ahead to have the pages of the book copied. This service is 
a highly competitive field and much money is spent in trying to 
improve the quality of the reproduced document. 

The fact that microfilm, in various forms, is available at research 
centers has made it possible now to get copies of records from 
film - where permission to do so is not restricted. Inasmuch as 
microfilm is either positive or negative in its basic form (i.e. 
black on white is positive, white on black is negative) any machine 
that reproduces copies from microfilm must either reverse the 
image that you are viewing or make it as it is. Negative reproduc- 
tions from positive films are hardly satisfactory at this time. 

Many books, periodicals and serials, are not availableon micro- 
film. The Xerox Corporation, through its subsidiary the University 
Microfilms Inc. is active in this fieldas well as the Bell and Howell 
Optical Co. of Cleveland, Ohio. Any public library reference 
department can supply you with the catalogs of these and other 
companies in this field of duplicating books, etc. 

The National Archives and the Library of Congress can make 
their records available to you if the restrictions of the copyright 
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laws do not apply. Or, if a book is out of print, and you have a 
letter from the publisher to prove it, send a copy of this letter to 
the Library of Congress Photoduplication Department and see if 
they will not make copies of the book available to you. 


NATIONAL ARCHIVES MICROFILM PUBLICATIONS 

The National Archives has a gratis catalog of its microfilm that 
are available for purchase by the public. Naturally, a microfilm 
reader will need to be available to you for use in order to read 
whatever you order. The Library of Congress has a Photodupli- 
cation Department that has in the past issued a booklet on its 
service to the public. The cost of microfilm copies of records and 
other services of the National Archives or the Library of Congress 
are reasonable but allowance must be made to process your order 
which may require several weeks. 


MANUSCRIPT COLLECTIONS 

A listing of the manuscript collections of many universities are 
available in print in either the American Library Association Direc- 
tory or in other publications such as A GUIDE TO ARCHIVES AND 
MANUSCRIPTS IN THE UNITED STATES as compiled for the 
National Historical Publications Commission by Philip M. Hamer, 
Editor, New Haven, Yale University Press, 1961. When you contact 
agencies for photo duplication it is bestto let them know the type of 
duplication you need, or, the one that is the least expensive for the 
amount of duplication that you have in mind. In your letter state 
whether you want a positive copy of the document, a negative, 
ge ae reduction, etc. 


OUR COUNTY COURT HOUSES 

The county court houses of United States usually have some form 
of photo duplication as a service to the public. It might not be the 
very latest or the least expensive but you can request copies of 
wills, marriage documents, etc. atareasonablecost. Their replies 
to your written requests cannot always be prompt and it is necessary 
for you to pay their fees upon their request. 

Finally, the obtaining of records by correspondence is nota 
difficult thing to do. Keep in mind that, in general, the person that 
you are writing to has other duties than to answer the requests of 
the daily mail. Do not expect county officials to do searching for 
you or your request will be automatically referred to professional 
and local researchers, or it will be destroyed. In making copies of 
their records available to you you will be expected to pay for the © 
service and possibly give them some small source of income to a 
slim budget. 
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MICROFILM AND MICROFILM READERS 

There is no mystery or miracle about microfilm. ‘‘Films’’ are 
pictures of documents, pages of a book, etc. taken one after another 
on a strip of photographic film. Naturally, the camera that takes 
the pictures is a special and expensive one. Microfilming could be 
done in color but as a rule it is done in black and white. 

The wonderful thing about microfilm is that it permits copies of 
records to be made and circulated without limits. It is to be 
expected that the custodian of original records would not permit 
his only copy to circulate to the public. Once a negative film is 
made by the camera, duplication of the film is a fast, mechanical 
operation. 

Microfilm reading machines are available in a wide variety of 
sizes and offer various accomodations in the reading of microfilms 
of various kinds. Inasmuch as most readers cost, at this time, 
$150. or more, it is wise to ask instructions in their operation. 
Once the film is in the reader, viewing it is a matter of turning the 
handle back and forth as you would turn the pages of a book. 


READING TECHNIQUES 

When reading the microfilms it is easy to become dizzy, especially 
when the film crosses over from sidetoside. To avoid this, do not 
watch the film come into view, but rather keep your vision straight 
ahead. In other words, don’t turn your head from side to side when 
turning the pages of the film. With the film moving top to bottom, 
or the reverse, there is less chance for uneasiness to occur. 
Another suggestion would be to blink the eyes as you turn from one 
page to another. 
' Sometimes a piece of paper, white, red, blue, etc. will improve 
the contrast and the viewing of the film when it is placed on the 
platten where the film is to be read. Of course, if the screen is 
vertical, this cannot be done. 


CARE OF READING MACHINES 

The strip of microfilm should not at any time be forced through 
the reader. The film could be damaged in this manner with deep 
scratches and eventual illegibility of the film itself. Extra noisy 
machines are a nuisance and can be quietened either by placing a 
small amount of fine grade oil or graphite or by checking the 
threading of the film to see that it is not out of alignment in the 
reader. All readers are not the same, follow the instructions of 
the manufacturer. 

Not all of the microfilm reading machines have a 360 degree 
turn or swivel to accomodate the different ways in which film can 
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be threaded or mounted into the reader. On the MP and MP-1 
Recordak microfilm reader, once the head is turned as far as it 
will go with little effort - that is far enough. It does not make a 
complete turn or 360 degrees. Turning the film forward or back- 
ward, the use of the focus adjustment and the sidewise scanner, 
should accomodate alladjustments necessary in reading microfilms. 

Microfiche is another form of microfilm, usually found on flat 
card-like pieces of film. This kind of film requires its own 
special reader, or, an attachment to go on the regular roll film 
microfilm reader. 

The desire of most microfilm reading patrons to get the reader 
where the room is darkest is the most common and the worst 
possible location for the health of the eyes. The light in the average 
microfilm reader is bright, some as high as 150 watts, and the 
contrast from this brilliance to the amount of light in the average 
reading room is hard on the eyes. For the average readers to 
view the inside of the reader and then look outside to write his 
notes will cause the eyes to dialate excessively under these extreme 
conditions. It won’t take long under such conditions to cause eye 
strain and headaches. Good practice is to give the eyes a rest for 
a few minutes each hour spent in reading the films. 

In conclusion, always return the film to its proper place in the 
same box in which it was received and on the same spool. 


APPENDIX A 
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OF GERMAN WRITING 
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-strvke terminated at the top by a crctohet Dae ree 3 
Ay /e ts formed of a stroke and whali, vis: 1%tA, 2"4Ay- 


The learner should be particular in chserving that every struke ought to be drawn. thom tholine 
\ The teacher should write the letters successively, curefally analysing them: t the learners, who 
should write them unmédulrly utter him. 
) Jo convince his pupils cf the aaurayy of tas principle, the teacher need unly WA the tirst pls 
Torm the letter > and afterwards add the loop. which forms the upper part.or Az; budhe should be 
carelicl we making his pupits furm us without tubing the pen from the puper. 
When + 13 nel joined tc ancther conscnantas if is in or he eae the mend 
yen, tl os generally surmounted by asmall cretrhet nearly bike un Enalish C. (2) 
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= \¢) twtormed of the first stroke after which is drawn the up stroke whach de - 
(a 
scribes the ltteer, and whush is added asecond regular stroke, thus 1#£A2 4, fe | ; 
Observaton.. Zhere is another kind. ft) which presents ro diffiadty wn us term. 
-ation,on account of its near resemblance w the letter ff in English: but it should be 
observed that this letter must be intersected by the first cr prinapal streke without 
2s first up-streke. viz SIL, 22 Le. 
(g) t8 Yormed of AX with the addition Wi thus 1%* W284 Ay, 
We hy) ts formed of the first or principal stroke precedad ty aleop similar to thet 4 
and terminated. by ancther loop reversed, as: 11. f° 
Thus leer may be tormed still more simply. and then tt is like the wurfn Fnolish, ma 
fic. (t) ts only Ac with a det over tx. 
2-(J) &s the second part of AYL with a dot cver it. 

4 k) is tormed:cf the. upper part “ifs to which 1s added a kind ow loop 
in drawing down which, the bely of the letter ws intersected by & rerst or prince - 
pal strcke, asl? Ay 2YE. 34 
ZL (¢) es formed. ee with the omisswn cf the small locped det at the extremuty, 
Ada (yn) consists of three regular strokes. 

Ate (n) 3. composed cf two strokes. 
_Ar_( 0) ts, as has been shown above, the tirst part ct the letter Aly. 
ve ts areguéar stroke intersected by a thin circular cne terminating like 
the tail of gy, thus]! a. 24.40;34 
(q) ts formed like. except that, instead ct beng round below the line, 


it termunates ina sharp point with an w-sircke towards the line, thus. J" 


ae 


(” More again the acourrcy of the prinnple may be demrasinited bu drawing first tme Mrvkes 
cr WwW and then atling the upstroke Uus:] FAV: 244 ¢: but takim ae. te make the lrarn~ 


(3) 


-er3s form the lever at cnees OY See nete 3. paae | and the note bere. 
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ALM (7) OF whack: three other letters of the alphabet are formad;is the most 
difficult Of aldj the learner should therefore carefully study vs formaaon. 
He must inthe first place trace the first or prinapal stroke, talang care to 
lat & ormunate a Sharp point on the line, thus: then by aaang tis litle 
figure 4 he will term Mand will then only have tw add half astroke to 
form AL, thus:1A., 2% AL, StL 
Lo) us formed of the first. stroke and an up-strcke somenhat sumilar 
to that ooh thus: 1A, taf 

The second kind of 4f (3) 1s formed like the second, rnp i the 
omission however of the stroke which ntersects that letter. 

The same letter when at the end of a syllable (hd, us formed of a regu- 
lar strokesshghiiy rounded, then drawn up and surmounted by a little * 
crotohet, thus: 1?” A; db-sth. we 
ows the furst partof Lk and; ake that leer, intersected by the re- 
gular stroke, Meee 
aa (i) us formed of two regular strokes surmounted by a small figure 
similar to an English d.'” 

Aly) us formed like AK, ony instead of adding half a stroke at the end, 
you dase it wards the bottom, thus: 1? 24AL, 34 Ag. 
AAQ (wm) is nothing but AQ. preceded by wprincipul strvke, thus 1A, 2*AAg 
ee us formed like va only the tail vs turncd the ventrary way ani 
rounded towards the bottom, thus: aaa 


‘ Lt may be observed that AN form: nearly an SUV reremsed. 

‘" This letter bears much resemblance t the Greek sigma (CO) 

* Tt would not be amiss te bear in mind. that the strvke of the letters Ay, At WANDA AM, 
nught slope akttle to the left,as 4x 4. AW. AV. A“ whedst in the cther letters cn 
the contrary the sroke ought t indine tc therightas we have already shown. But tas is 
net absclutely necessary to constiute agood hand: ( 4) 
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(Cy) 13 formed of Ap, Int instead of desing ib,continue the stroke be - 
ariel atall” 5 thus, 1°? Ag 24. 

(4) is formed of the prinapal stroke rounded towards the bottom, and 
Vollowed, as in the preceainy letter, by astroke like gf, thus: 1 iis 
The dowble consonants present no ditfuadty whatever; they are rormed pre. 

-cusely as the single ones, only joined together as. (ch) of Az_.and of 
Foe and of Lhe, the following only require explanatwn: 


fl zw fama ot asngie af. whieh ts added the figure SO. 


which is nothing but acupttal Af , as will be shown in the next lesson, 


tae tof atl 


pK in us the same letter with the addition of a curved stroke drawn. 


to wntersect the double consonant. 


fet) “s formed of af and ee 1# host fle 


lhe) competi iidcaeiume” 3 ee 
ending inidot and which dees net extend below the line, aM 


fh a zs format of WF and eo fle Shh 


Having analyzed @ his pupils all the smull letters in the manner shown above, the 
teacher should make tham write the » hele alphabet through,accvrding to the relowing 


model, taking care &@ recall w thar memory the manner in which each letter ws rormed, 


nae tiignm: A. 

tip $n ff ed 
peat! Beat a ee da 
Miah fhe pa airs 
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2? LESSON 
OF CAPITAL LETTERS. 


The large letters in German Writing will present no difficulty to the English 
learners for as the small letters differ by their square form from the Common 
Roman letters, so the large letters resemble them from ther round form. 
Besides this nearly all those, with whioh the latter is not the case, fall within 
the principle of formation of the small letters. 


Fost or prinuple stroke of the large or capital te 5) stroke forms the 


basis of most of the large letters. Second stroke \. Join these tro strokesand you 


ee aries his letter: (Of is formad, by clos- 
ing the cirole.Add t CY around seroke aniyouwil haveX/SC(Af ual] *? ; 


22 we ae 41) 
aA ts formed of the first and sewond strokes,with this difference that the first 
is preceded by a arcular stroke intersecting the body of the letter and that the second 
ts auned off in a dot as i » thus:1 7, 2¢ 
‘this the Letter rium whick we started in our demonstrution tt is the 2*%part of LL 
excget a Crotchet which surmount: iLand 2 fine perpendicular up- stroke «ay canes wee aon 
ade és Formed of the second stroke followed by a semicircle brought round at the wy 
BE| begins with a arcular strole stinilur & the upper part ie a termina: 
ting like an English below the line -It ts then intersected by 2 curvd stroke, similar 
to that in: fh mat: ae 
ee or principle stroke terminated by a dot aX sarmounted by a small 


crotwhet, the body of the letter is intersected by 2 hurizontil line, thus: 1** Ae ang 


Aad (GC) ts formed nese “7 ot... thus: Tf! Lh 
22 p 


(22/ is composed seo ga with the addition uf this figure - similar 


in Gnalogy to _- rca: 24 


/4/ft will be observed that their ix analogy in the formation or". Lt and. /YV. 
/2/ This letter bears much resemblance & the small Greek thets (2) (6) 
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ear te fret stroke preceded by a specie. of crotchet and intersected by a 
horizontal stroke like / In evey other respect itis like the English, with the exception of 
M1 /is nothing else than an —/ extended below the line and drawn up t it again/}/ 
Uk] is formed of the fret stroke, to which is added his rigure oo 
surmounted by a crotchet, thus: /** iy ge 
(Z/ is nothing but without bung urned fFin a.dot as chat letter is. 


VDD Cu us defTerent in fermaticn trem the letters datturto dzmonstrated . Thireforw 


ts unportant that Gus letter should be analysed,and more particularly decauss the First 


stroke of which it ts composed, is used in the turmation of several vthers. This firat stroke is, 


which ts repeated thus : Lo the iutter igure the following ut added: whith 


resembles the french o. thies: 1 £4 ae OD. se DC. 
AE Wy) is only the tirst and last wtreke of Wc. veg] of DAC 


10) ts,a8 we have already chown. the first part of . 


1P/ ty tormed et the tirst stroke of ~ carried below the line ; hen 


the penis drawn up the sume sarcke,and the letter is terminated by the same 
figure as DD. only made a litte larger tus. 2° : Ps wie. 
ae is the letter LPs 


intersected wr the lower part by a round 


stroke, thus; 14° : on 


Observation. there is another lind of a which comes under 


the same proveiple of formation as 


(r/ ts formed of the tirst stroke of WN, &o which ts added 


@ arcular stroke closed.and ancther open at the bottom, as in the 


letter XH in English: thus: ]* OG a PP sre Un 


(1) For print, the Germans have but one Capital letter for the 
Vowel i and the Consonant 7. 


(7) 
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ae nothing but the first sooke of HAL, wim the first 
part of the chrd, viz.l** as fi 
oe formed of the upper part of ae Fs Lt! es 


10) is composed of the first stroke of WDC: ut inverted, that ts, 
drawn to the right & erminated ag { vie: i= i ae 
"Sy WV) is Formed of the tirst stroke of LO Crereasr which are described 
two circular strokes or lops,one to the left.and the other to the right, around up- 
-stroke is thin drawn, closing as tn 4) of which the present letters follows the prin- 
ciple Cus, 1%! - of a GY? 
/W/ is formed on the same principle as Le proceded 
by the first stroke of Wt thas: 24° DS xs 
(&/ is formed like theBng lish whiiPie Be decomposed, it will be 
found to consist of the first stroke of * Chas 18 pee Se 
[V) is simply PT inchaaae below the line, and drawn 
ayain, thus If ee 
fee us formed like. only more round, In Capital letters there 
ne double conso which is: OL, (St) and that is abridged 


L 
by joining tt. hus: 1f sgt 
Having aalyred to the Learners the Capital Letters, the teacher should make 


them writ: the whole Alphabet through, according w the rollowing examples, 
and ae te Ae sp iy emads soneaie 


At & 3 


pe LES 


J a 


CID 


RoE @ Bi 


Di. 


AP a 


(8) 


OF THE JOINING OF WORDS. 


In German Writing the letters of ca wend should be joined together. but at distances greats than is usual in English Writing, The junction ts 
made by means of a thin up-stvke, drawn from one letter t» another, and the space between two letters should be about. the thicknels of an WV; 


Before the learners are put long phrases tuey should ve rds, such us - 


—- Lewd Lan ut fey We Lp. Figo 
- Gs bs 


fore ¢ are ey rents letters whieh are Cone sumedamnes onr way, $ pe eae ee Tanne ita ial dee ai 


LAE WM BRICHAK UI PD WLP WOW 


sant ae (77 irae or or Yoge fac wr 


howell mentite 


S1B9A OOF JO POllag V 104 Spioday UeITJaUITY JO ZuNIMpueH ayy 


LL 
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THE GERMAN ALPHABET. 


1 Te poner ioaaa 
SCRIPT. SCRIPT. 


Wa ww M, tt i ae? 
ISA st O, 0 
Ser Bp 


- 
D,b a Q, 4 ZZ, 


“e 
F 
G| ie 
st ae A Gf, 8 (Anal) iy by 


&, f 

©, g Z,t 

os A, ae WU LL 
a, t i a — Wao 


wn | A -+0 


ea a |e 


Z 
Pm (Mees ag 
ode 


8,4 F D 
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DAS 


BUCH DER SCHRIFT 


SCHRIFTZEICHEN UND ALPHABETE 


ALLER ZEITEN UND ALLER VOLKER 


DES 


ERDKREISES 


ZUSAMMENGESTELLT UND ERLAUTERT 
von 


CARL FAULMANN 


PMP E eo HRM PTRNOGRANMIC, MITOLIED DER KK. STANTSONCEUNGS-cOM MISSION FOR LEHMAMTS*CANDIDATEN DER 
STEN MAUI, KITTEN OR RON LIOM RAVERIPCHEN VERISENSTORDENS VOM MESLAGEN MOCHAEL, WEMIIZER ZWEILK 


VERMDEN*ToMBPAILLEN DER WIENEN WELTAUSBTELLE NG 


ZWEITE VERMEHRTE UND VERBESSERTE AUFLAGE 


WIEN {SSO 


PRCCK UND VERLAG DER KRAISERLICH-RUNIGLICHEN HOF. UND STAATSORUCKENEL 


80 
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LATEINISCH-DEUTSCHE CURSIV. 


Meruvinger 


JOngere 
Cursiv 


pleme 
14.— 14, 
Jabvrheandl. 


! oT are j'. Jahrhundert 
' 


Cu 
b | b | ee 
C aa ae ir a | 
AS} dT BY 
e Cc et 
Al ul tf 
23 & | 339 
291 4 bl his 
tt} oc] ek 
sh a ee 
r la rar 
et ne 
7 | 5hs|6bbe 
z ‘ ate 
uf} ow | sey 
4 w lol 
ree 


AAINWAa . wen 
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BUCHSCHRIFTEN DES MITTELALTERS. 


Uncial zi Alt-Irisch 8, — 9. Jahrh. 9. — 10. Jahrb. 


10. Jabrh. 
Grosse | Kleine Initial | Minusk. Initial | Minuek, Initial Minusk.| Initial | Minusk. 


AR] a[AA aalPA~AA laccIA AK! a A a 
BB|s| b | i ee oe ee ae 
Cc c Cc l ¢ OF c Cc ec Cc c 
© ler] O io] & ia} pe ia) a bas 
e e E | e ¢ e ec e | EE e 
FP ele le OR ae) FR eel Rs 
Gigs P 5| G@is|}@6)g] q¢ |] 3g 
b bb h|AHD | h | Hb] bt H h 
] ’ ] J 1y TJ \ J 1 ] ' 
K k K k Fk k R kk 
L L l l L t Eh l 
MM! ow enim m (MCN m |] MM) m [MC] m 
N n | NN n N n Nn] , N n 
(@) r) O re) re) ° O ° @) ° 
P rp | p Pp p P e P P P 
qd iq QA} qa;/RQ2Q) a] Qi] q 
R ei f | en R ww R r R rr 
S |s S ifs} s ¢ S fi sie 
'T t @ yt Ss 7; t T Ieee 
ud) u u u u u a u ut u 
v vy Vv v V v Vv v 
Ww w Ww v Ww’ w 
x x a x * x” ~ x 
YY a + Pe ee he 
= oe % Z z Z 
Ziffern: 11. NZ, v5, pe 10, © 10, d S00, om 1000, 
Die Minuskel entstand in Atkuiy’s die Randverzierungen der Biiecher des 
Schule in Tours unter dem Einfluss Mittelalters. 
der irischen (Schotten-) Méuche. Von Die ZilYern sind = Minuskelu der 


diesen staminen auch di¢ Initialon und romischen. 
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BUCHSCHRIFTEN DES MITTELALTERS, 


1, Jahrh. 


12. Jahrh. | 12. — 13. 
Initial |Minusk.} Initial | Minusk.| Initial 
Aa} sa |AGf lesalaagy 
B b B b | BBE 
c c C ¢ © 
VPj|ds|DD\ dd lOO 
EC ¢ g | € exe 
Fir | Brig] ge 
¢ igs| 6 | ¢ |S@s 
Hb bt |Afh |6b63] FH 
1 | PS ee ae 53 
k | R R | 4 t 
L Ae; iuticigs 
Mo | m | O2 M | m/f A) fa 
nni,ntinmwl al gar 
0 | e oO ° & 
F ! P P rp | #Vp 
® iq {a4Q Oy 
Ki + R rer FR 
s ! f § |tfe|SS4e 
tian] YY je | BF 
ayiul u u [UBS 
Yi lV ly a) 
Ww toa Ww w yo 
x Bo x ¥ 
Fete is y 
z 5 XZ l > 


Jahrh. 


13.—14 Jahch.| 14. Jahn. 


Initial | Minusk| Initial | Minusk. 


| Minusk. 


aa 


ni a 

b B b 3B b 
tc 0 ce € € 
dD |DS DM 24 D dv 
‘ EY lee! € ry 
ret oe 49 1 ie 
g§g3| © &| s G \igg 
5b} BY} pa) 5 
ti j m 4 t 
| % ibe! B [ae 
i ae a | 
/ | . % wm 
ea ¥g 1» rt a 
j © r) ; * 6 ° 
|’ Piel] Bie 
e}| 2 !q}] @ | q 
ir, RB ir & tt 
ted S |Cs|S&o/ ts 
[te | wel e Tt e? 
1 10 u 4 uw 
v a4 y v S*) 
wv w ) Ww ~ 
z x Fa r r 
y ig ’ y » 
2 | 4 <2 


Ziffern? (1,% 2343, 24,75, 66A78%, 9%, 00. 


Eine Eigenthiinlichkeit der Minuskel 
ist der Gebrauch von Abbreviaturen, 
welche in der Uncialschrift nur verein- 
zelt auftraten, in der Minuskelschrift 


aber iiberwucherten, bis sie durch dic 
Buchdrucker in ihre Elemente aufgclist 
wurden. [in 14. Jahrhundert kamen 
die arabischen Ziffern in Gebrauch. 


aes 
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ABBREVIATUREN UND LIGATUREN IM MITTELALTER. 


Zeicken | 


> pb 5 
- 3 


e-) 
yy 


zx 
= 


a 
Loa 


Be 


Wert 


ali 
aliquem 

am, an 

ante 

animi 
apparet 
apud 
archiepisco- 


pus 
arguitur 


argumentum 


; aut 


autem 

his, ber, burg 
baptistae 
beatae 


| beatus 


bene 


i bilitur 
| bitur 


caput 


| casu 


causa 

tioni 
commune 
con 

contra 
contrahitur 
consequens 
consequentia 
ct 

cuius 

culi 

cum 

de 

dit, id, od, ud 
dei 

deus 
denariuin 
deus 

dicitur 


Zeichen 


5.98456 
ane#1 
474522 
;xX 
Ke ZX 
K Xa Ze 


fed fei 
faé fac 
f* 

fef 

for 


ff? 


dictus 
dicuntur 
dies 
dilectio 
dilectissimi 
dis 
dominus 
deum 

dunt 
duplex 

ae 

ecclesia 
ejus 

em 

enim 

ensis 

entia 

eo 
episcopus 
epistola 
erga, ergo 
erit 

esse 
essentiae 


est 


et 


et caetera 
etiam 

ct patet 
evangelium 
extra 
facta 

facit 

fer 

febris 
forma 
frater 


Zeichen | 


yao a 3 so 
yg a ag 


F 


HEE Te m& 


tratres 
genus 
gloria 
gra 
yratia 
habere 
habetur 
haec 
hic, hoc 


homo 
hominum 
humanum 
hujus 


hujusmodi 
ibi 

ideo 

id est 
Jesus 
Jesum 
igitur 
illud 

im, in, ei 
imperator 


' inde 


inter 
ipse 
item 
iterum 


kalend. 
lectio, licet, 
lis, vel 


Norum 

liter 

Jum 

lunam 

men, ni, um 
Maria, iillia 


mater, martyr 

Ihlisera, Inise- 
ricordia 

minimae 


mihi 
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ABBREVIATUREN UND LIGATUREN IM MITTELALTER. 


Zeichea 


3 
a 
*" 
= 


2% 


3 
bd 


2 oo @ % 3, Zt a- se a0 wy Fy 
a 


#F PP Pe 
; | 


Wert 


meus, mens, 
mus 

monachus, 
modo 

monasterium 


r multi 


multiplex 
non, nobis 
nec 

nihil 

nisi 
noster 
nullus 

nt 

obiit 
omino 
omne 
omnia 


| omnino, opi- 


nio, oratio 
oportet 


orum 


: ostendit 


papa 
paragraphus 
pari 

pater 


. patet 


penitentia 


| per 


perpetuum 
persona 
plures 
post 

potest 


| pra 


prae 


| praesens 
' preshyter 
' pro 


propter 
propri 


Me 


BAP Hl Dd wt, OB, Sore 


2 2 
31 A 
& 
» 


a W noe 
2» 


pur 
qua 
quaeritur 
quaestio 
quam 
quando 
quantum 
quasi 

que, quae 
quem 

qui 

quid 

quia 

quo 

quod 
quoniam 
quoque 
ratio 

re 

regula 
regulae 
realiter 
rerum 
respondetur 
respectu 

ri 

rt 

ruin, runt 
sanct, sunt, 


sive, sed, us 
sanctus 


sancti 
saeculuin 
secundum 


secundum, 
sed, sis 
scilicet 


ser, sis, sive 
sihi 


spiritus 


"sub 


ean 
ae 


a oo 


a 


Easy 
™ a 


ow 6B) a 
2 a 


— 
aH 


do dad ¢ E- - Qe 


& 

ba] 
Fe 
ee 
° 


vv? F 


as 
aw 
a 


substantia 
supra 
suprascripsit 
sunt 

talis 

taliter 
tantum 


tamen 

tem, ten, ter, 
tur 

tempus 


tempore 
tenent 
termini 
tertiam 
ti 

tibi 

tio 
titulo 
tune 
um,un,ven,ver 
ur 

us 

ubi 
velud 
verbi 
verbum 
vero 
vester 


vestra reve 
rendissima 
paternitas 

vestrae sanc- 
titatiz 

videlicet 


vit 
vobis 


unde 


' Christi 


Christus 
xit 


1 dhytnus 
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MODERNE WESTEUROPAISCHE SCHRIFTEN. 


Latein- 
Sehreibschrin| Gothieeh 


Hb oe | Nem 
Non Nn ohn Wn Rn | Hu | Non 
00 ee Bs Do Je | Oo 
P p Pp | Su | Be | Be Po | 3 p 
Qq | Qq 2, @q | Oa | Fo ! Qg 
Rr | Rr He Rr Rr | RB « | Rr 
Ss | Se | Ho! Sts | ots BLP | 8h 
TA Tt LA at zt DL | St 
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MODERNE WESTEUROPAISCHE SCHRIFTEN. 


Fraktur- Fraktur- 


Latein- 
: Drackschrift |Sehreibechrit | Reade 


Sehreibechrift | Gothisch 


Carsiv 


oa 

. | , YW) w 

Ses ¥ 

He\ 3 r | Kx 
mentee Ul , 

Yy vy Bsa Um) | Dy Sr | by 

Zz Zz | Ay a By | 88 i SP : Bx 
Ziffern : Interpunktionen: 
12345367890 ', % ete. eee ee ee ae 


Astronomische Zeichen. 


Zeichen| Bedeutung Zeichen Bedeutung Bedeutung 


@ | Vollmond Q | Venus Q S . Conjunction 

C | Letzt.Viertel}l G | Erde } | Jupiter > | Hexagon 

a Neumond fof | Mars h Saturn co | Quadratur 

D> | ErstesViertell © , Vesta fo) Uranus A | Trigon 

© | Sonne ¥ ' Juno Wo Neptun §3 ‘| aufsteig.Knot. 

8 | Merkur ? | Ceres & | Opposition 29 | niedersteig.K. 
Thierkreiszeichen. 


Hierat. Bedeutung Bedeutung Bild | Hierat. 


Bild | Bedeutung 

| 7 i Te 
we | YY | Widder &2 | Lowe & m Schiitze 
#? | 3S | Stier NP. | Jungfrau re ! ne) | Steinbock 
% | I | Zwillinge A Wage ry ose Wassermann 
até | €9 | Krebs M Skorpion ae ( , Fische 
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Dagve 


es 


ors ww co 


RUSSIAN. 


The Russian Alphabet. 


ah, ex. Gaba, an old woman, baba. 
bi, GAbotKa, a butterfly, babotchka. 
BO, 1a, water, voda. 
VO, \b, a year, goad. 
OM, a house, ddim. 
BC,\p6, a pail, védré. 
kena, a woman, jéna. 
30.1010, gold, zoloté. 
BIJ, a view, véedd. 
used before a vowel only, ex. mu buie, opinion, 
mnaneéa, 
ex. Kopéa b, a king, Korole. 
Ma.10, little, mado. 
mMapMop?, marble, mramor. 
Naud, our, nash. 
OKO, a window, oknd. 
nénear, ashes, pépéll. 
pano, early, rand. 
cmacénie, salvation, Spasaneéa. 
MBC, ICIIIb, hardness, tvérdoste. 
ympo, morning, ootrd. 
(paar, a flag, Sflagg- 
a guttural sound, resembling the Scotch pronun- 
| 


ciation of ch in loch, &c., ex. XUINPOCINb, 
cunning, chéétroste. 


00, 
éf, 
kha, 


tsa, (a combination of 1M and ¢,) ex. Ifapb, a king, 
tsar. 

tcha, ex. YeAOBBKD, a man, tchélovayk. 

sha, Ml€PCUib, wool, schdrste. 

sh-teha, | (a combination of UI and “) ex. méjpocinp, 
bounty, sh-tchédroste. 

yerr, used at the end of words terminating in a con- 
sonant, to which it gives a hard sound, ex. 
CNl0.1b, a table, stoll. 

ué, guttural, ex. pbiba, a fish, rzeba. 

yare, used at the end of words terminating in a con- 
sonant, to which it gives a soft sound, nearly 
corresponding to the English e mute, ex. 
pa,jocinh, joy, radoste. 

ya, ex. PbKa, a river, rdyhka. 

é, IKONOMD, a land-steward, ¢hénom. 

you, 1uolma, a youth, younosha. 

ya, APOCIND, fury, yaroste. oe 

fa, APHOMCIIMK A, arithmetic, aréfmctéka. 
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DANISH. 


The Alphabet. 


Figure. Name. Power. 
Aa toa A a in father, part. 
B »b BS 5 Bé b. 
< G ¢ cé s and k as in English. 
Dd D d Dé d hard, and th flat. 
Ee C e E French é fermé, and é ouvert. 
F £ |-@ ¥ Ef(ef) | f. 
G g G g Gé (ghe) | g in go, give. 
H h DH b Ha (hd) h aspirated. , 
I i sf I (ee) ee in bee, i in dill. 
Jj (Di Jé (jod) y consonant. 
K k | & # Ki(ko) | k. 
L 1 e t El Li 
M m Mom Em m. 
N n Non En n. 
O o D o oO o in more, for. 
P p p » Pé p. 
R r Ror Er rs 
Ss S {8 Es s hard. 
sa = t Té t 
Uiu uiou U (00) oo in fool, u in full. 
Vey Bo vé v in vein, w in howl. 
X «x x Ex (eks) | x hard. 
Y sy 9 » Y French u in pure, nul. 
A i ar A (6) a in warm, oa in broad. 
Ee T EE (ai) a in sale, ai in said. 
p ¢ DO se gd French eu fermé in peu. 
G ¢ 5 3 6 French eu ouvert in veuve, 


ceu in cur, euf. 


i Sa 
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SWEDISH. 


SWEDISH. The Swedish Alphabet consists of twenty-eight letters. 


SESE ES ee 
Name and Figure- Power. 


sounds like the English @ in psalm. 
be 


ogee as fj 
° 
oe 


has a sound between the slender a and the e, or as it 
is commonly pronounced in the article the, de. 


f 
ge 
ho 
j | sounds like the English ee in dce, bi. 
longt i (i. e. long i) 
ko 
1 
m 


re | 
RQRAAaR AYARR 


—~ sO 


(the Greek w) sounds nearest to the xarrowoo in rood. 


sounds like the English « in ruin. 


Se BESERARHNSUSY?S 


oR ar sat gsr te To won ys 


ve 


ex : 

sounds like the French wu in une, syn, sight. 
satah 

sounds like the English o in long, lang. 


* 


sounds like the English a in name, ndmna. 


sounds like the French eu in Jeu; brod, bread, or 
| nearest to i before r, as in thirsty, torstig. 


Om rPNKXK ESGHADO VO Z 


W= Ro Red 


2 


The order they here stand in is that of the Swedish Alphabet. 


* These letters in the Roman characters are A and O. 

The Swedish language has no diphthongs. When two vowels occur 
together, they must both be heard, as dbéédiga, broar. — Brunnmark’s 
Swedish Grammar. London, 1805. 
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ROGER WILLIAMS TO JOHN WINTHROP, Jr.: 


Sir :—Respective salutacions to you both and sister Lake: at this 
instant (the first of the weeks toward noone) I receave yourse 
and shall be glad (if God will) you may gaine a seasona 

ble passage by us before the hardest of winter, al- 

though I cannot advice you (but to pray against 

winter flights and journeyes) yet if the necessities of 

God’s providence so cast it I shall be glad that 

we might have you Prisoner in these parts yet 

once in a few dayes (though in deepe snow) here is a 

beaten path &c. Sir Nenekunat againe impor- 

tunes me to write to your Father and youreselfe 

about his and hunting at Pegut, that you would 

allso be pleased to write to your Father. I have 

endeavoured to satisfie him what I can, and shall 

yet I am willing at present to write to you, not 

so much conveaving that you can further gratifie 

him at this time, but that I may be this opportun 

ities salute you with the tidings from the ass 

last night. 


Skipper Isaack and Moline are come into the 
Bay with a Dutch ship and (as it is said) have 
brought letters from the States to call home 
this present Dutch Governoure to answer many 
complaints both from Dutch and English against him: 


In this ship are come English passengers and bring word 
of the great Trialls it pleaseth the Most High and 

only Wise to exercise both our native England 

and these parts allso. 


The Prince is said to be strong at sea and among 
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CL dteunc Pe Sats fi 


a bree Paes s bee 
Conk tur in Can 

ee ee 
5a oy is oe et. 
By stk tow peek ib te fa 
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other mischiefes, has taken Mr. Tretice his ship which 
went from hence, and sent it for France 
it seemes their Rendevous. 


It is said that after Cromwell had discomfited 
the Welsh, with 6,000 he was forced to incoun- 
ter 19 thousand Scots of whome he tooke 
9000 prisoners & c. — great store of Scots and 
Wellsh are sent and sold as slaves into other 
parts: Cromwell wrote to the Parliament, that 
he hoped to be at Edinburg in a few dayes. 


A commission was sent from the Parliament to 
try the King in the Ile of Wight, lately 
prevented from escape. 


The Prince of Orange and the States are fal 
ling, if not already fallen into Warrs 
which makes some of the States to tender 
Munnadles as place of Retreat. 


Sir to him in whose favour is Life I leave you, 
desiring in him to be, 


Youre Worships unworthy, 
ROGER WILLIAMS 
John prays you to be 
earnest with Mr. Hollet about 
his howse hoping to be back in 
a fortnight. 


(Mass. Hist. Collections, III series, Vol. IX pp. 276-7) 
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Mee mf heh tachn wh toe, Uh he of 
te nk fom nied waerSenh ( L.” 
P SU mes Mur Ryn : a ines 


Fac-simile from original Records, of the order for the banishment of Roger Williams. 


1385. Whereas Mr. Williams, one of the elders of the church of Salem. hath broached aad endget dyvers cewe aod dangerous opicions against 
Srd Sept. the aucthorite as also with othera of both of the rates aod churches here, aud that before any coaviccon, aad yet 
maintaineth the same without retraccon, it is therefore ordered, that the said Mr. Williams sball depte out of this juriddicvou withio size weetes 
Bowe vexte ensueing, weh if hee neglect to pforme, it shall be lawfull for the Gouv'r and two of the magisiraics tu seud bias ww sume place 
eat of this jurisdiccon, not to returne any more withoat licence from the Court 


v6 


S12IA 00 JO Pollad VY 104 Sploday uedJaWTY JO SulMpuey ayy 


Order banishing the Founders of the First Baptist Church in Boston. 


SIBIA NOE JO POA Y 104 Splosay UBdIIaWIY JO BulMpueH 24] 


S6 


APPENDIX B 


GLOSSARY OF WORDS, TERMS, 


PHRASES, LEGAL TERMINOLOGY 
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A.D.: Anno Domini, the year of our Lord. 

A.R.: Anno Regni, in the year of the reign. 

abatement: A making less, suspension, taking away, removal. 

ab nepos: A great-great grandson. 

abneptis: A great-great granddaughter. 

abode: One’s habitation or dwelling place. 

abstract of title: A summary of the coveyances, transfers and 
other facts relied on as evidence of title, together with all such 
facts appearing of record as may impair the title. 

accola: One who comes from another countrytotillland. An agri- 
cultural agent or tenant. One who inhabits land near some 
well-known place. 

acquittance: Acknowledgment of the discharge of a debt. 

action: (ancestral) One who brought to recover land, based on the 
seizen of the ancestor. 

ad colligin dum: ‘‘That letters ad colligin dum on the estate of”’ 
or, summary letters to date. : 

ad interim: In the meantime. 

ad quod damnum: a writ directing the sheriff to inquire what 
damages, if any, will result if a specified act be done. 

admr.: An abbreviation of the word administrator; female form, 
administratrix, abbreviated as admx. 

admission: The acceptance at a manor court of a new tenant of 
a bond (or unfree) tenant. 

administration de bonis non: An administration concerning goods 
not disposed of, as where one is appointedto succeed an admin- 
istrator who has died before completing his trust. 

administrator: A person appointed by letters from a court of 

probate and charged with the authority of settling up the affairs 

of a deceased person’s estate. 

adv.: An abbreviation of adversus, against. 

advocate: The patron of a cause in civil and ecclesiastical law. 

affiant: A person making an affidavit, also called deponent. 

aiding and abetting: Being present and doing something to aida 
person in the commission of a crime without sharing directly 
in the deed. 

alias: Otherwise, at another time, formerly, before. 

alien: One born in a foreign country not naturalized. One who is 
not a citizen of the country in which he is living. 

annuity: A yearly payment of a certain sum of money. 

anon.: An abbreviation of the word annonymous. 

ante: Before, in front, forward. 

appellant: He who takes an appeal. 

appellate: Appellate jurisdiction refers to all reviews of causes 
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from inferior courts. 

appellee: The party against who an appeal is made; the party 
answering to or opposing an appeal. 

appraisal: A valuation of property by one who is authorized. 

artificial person: Individuals are called natural persons, while 
corporations are styled artificial persons. 

assignment: Transfer of an interest in a lease, mortgage or 
similar deed. 

assignee: One to whom an assignment is made. 

assumpsit: An express or implied promise to perform or pay 
something to another for a consideration. 

asylum: A sanctuary, a place of refuge, a place for the confine- 
ment of lunatics or orphans. 

attest: To bear witness, to affirm. 

award: A decision of arbitrators. 

B: Denotes various abbreviations. In colonial times a person 
convicted of burglary was branded with a ‘‘B’’ on the cheek in 
indelible ink. 

B.C.: Before Christ, also in court records, Bail Court. 

B.S.: In court records, Bill of Sale. 

banns: An announcement in church of an intended marriage. 

Bargain and Sale: Transfer of real property for amoney payment. 

base tenant: One bound to perform base or inferior services. 

bastard: One born out of wedlock. In colonial times, a child born 
of a marriage not sanctioned by the church. 

behoof: Use, benefit, advantage. 

beneficiary: A person who is entitled to receive, or who is re- 
ceiving profit, benefit or advantage from 41 contract or estate. 

bequest: A testamentary gift of personal or real property. 

bon: Good, sufficient in law. 

bona: Goods, chattels, movable property. 

bona fide: Good faith, without deceit or fraud. 

bond: An obligation under seal. 

bondsman: A person who is bound to insure the performance of 
some act or another, a surety. 

bounty land: Lands made available or donated by the government 
as a bounty for volunteer services. 

brevigraph: The contraction of certain recurring syllables such 
as ‘‘ber’’, ‘‘ger’’, etc. 

briefschrift: Letter script, from German. 

C.P.: Common Pleas, Court of 

C.T.A.: Cum testamento annexo, with the will attached. 

calamus: A reed sharpened and split like present-day pens. 
Originally used in writing upon papyrus or parchment. 
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calligrapher: One who writes beautifully: a good penman, a pro- 
fessional copyist or engrosser. 

calligraphy: Fair or elegant writing or penmanship. Handwriting 
or penmanship in general. 

cannon: A rule, law or ordinance, a rule of the church. 

cannons of descent: The principles governing the transmission of 

property from the ancestor to the heir. 

carte blanche: White or blank sheet of paper. An authority to do 
any act relating to any affair. 

catch word: The first word of the following page set at the right- 
hand end of the line of quadrats at the foot of each page. See 
direction word. 

cerif: The fine lines and the cross strokes at the tops and bottoms 
of letters,especially in printing. 

certiorari: See writ of. 

chancellor: The presiding judge in the court of chancery. 

chancery: Equity; a court of equity. 

chancery roll: Composed of a number of skins of parchment so 
connected that the top of the second is attached to the bottom of 
the first and so on. 

charter: A general term for any ancient deed. 

chattel: Any item of movable or immovable property except real 
estate or the freehold, or the things which are a part of it. 

chirography - chirographum - handwriting: A word which is 
written between a bipartite deed through which the wavering | 
or indented line was cut. 

circuit court: A court having sessions at different places within 
a certain circuit. 

codicil: A supplement to a will. 

collation: Appointment by a bishop (or other ecclesiastical author- 
ity) to a benefice in his gift. 

common pleas: The name of a court, pleas between subjects as 
opposed to pleas before the crown. 

commonwealth: A republican form of government, the people as a 
whole. | 

concord of fine: One stage in the process of levying a fine. It is 
the document signed by or on behalf of the parties. 

consanguinity: The relation existing between those whocame from 
a common ancestor, kindred by birth. 

contraction: An omission of one or more letters in reference to 
a word. 

conveyance: A general term for the transfer of real property. 

co-parcenary - joint inheritance: The estate resulting when title 
to land descends to two or more as one heir. 
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corporeal property: Such as can be seen and handled. 

corpore:il hereditaments: Inheritable things of a material nature. 

corum (quorum): The select number of the Justices of the Peace 
necessary to be present to act as a court. 

counterpart: One part of a two part indenture, the other part 
being the original part. 

court baron: A court of a manor. 

court leet: A court of petty sessional jurisdiction, usually be- 
longing to a manor, borough, etc. 

court roll: Roli of proceedings before a manorialor other inferior 
court. 

covenant: An agreement. 

cum testo annexo: (administration) With the will annexed. Applied 
to an administrator appointed by the court, who is to adminis- 
trate an estate according to the terms of the testator’s will. 

curtailment: The omission of the last letter of a word. 

d’d, dec’d: An abbreviation for the word ‘‘deceased’’. 

de bonis non: Abbreviation of ‘‘de bonis non adminestratis’”’ - of 
the goods not yet administered. 

decedent: A deceased person, testate or intestate. 

dedimus (law): A commission for a private person tocarry out an 
order of a court or of an authority. 

deed: An instrument conveying real property. 

deed of partition: A deed by those holding property jcintly. 

deed of trust: A deed that creates a trust. 

deed, poll: A deed signed and sealed by but one person. A deed 
not indented, as distinguished from a duplicate deed. 

deed, quitclaim: A deed conveying the interest of the grantor at 
the time it is delivered. 

de facto: Of fact, from or arising out of a fact: founded upon fact. 

defeazance: The defeating or destroying of a conditional estate. 

defendant: One who is sued or charged with a crime. 

deforciant: The defendant in the fictitious legal action which is 
ended by a fine. 

denization: The act of making a foreigner a citizen. 

denizen: An adopted or naturalized citizen, a stranger who is 
admitted to reside in a foreign country. 

demandant: The name sometimes used for the plaintiff in the 
fictitious legal action which ended by a fine. 

demise: A general term for the transfer of property from one 
person to another. 

deponent: One who gives evidence, especially in writing. 

devise: A gift of land by will, making a gift of land or other real 
estate to take effect at the death of the donor. 
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devisee: The person who received land or other real property by 
will. 

devisor. testator: One who wills land to another. 

dieresis: A mark consisting of two dots over a vowel to indicate 
its pronunciation in a separate syllable: also two adjacent 
vowels. 

direction word: A so-called catch word, the first word of the 
following page at the foot of the previous page. 

docket: A book kept by the clerk of court for the entry of the title 
of courses and the proceedings therein. 

Domesday Book: The register of the lands of England, framed hy 
order of William the Conqueror. Completed early in 1783. 

donee: One to whom lands are donated. ig 

donor: The party who makes a donation. 

dower: A widow’s life interest in a third part of the lands and 
tenements of which her deceased husband was seized during the 
marriage. 

_dowager: A widow endowed or having a jointure .. . who enjoys 
a dower from her deceased husband. 

ellipsis: Shown as ‘‘. ..’*: a mark or marks (dots) showing 
omission of letters or words from the text. 

elision: An omission ‘a eerie letters, in reference to a word, 

especially the letter ‘ 

enfeoff: To invest with a ae or fee. 

emigrant: One who departs from one country i settle elsewhere, 
going out of a country. 

eodem die: (in court records) Same place, same day. 

equity: That branch of jurisprudence or remedial justice which 
aims to reduce the severity of strict rules of law by the appli- 
cation of conscientious and equitable rules formulated in the 
court of chancery. 

et al: (Latin) And others, among others. 

et uxor: And wife. 

f.n.: Free Negro. 

f.m.: Free mulatto. 

fealty: The oath compelled of a tenant in ancient times. 

fee: A freehold estate held of a superior lord on a condition of 
some service. 

fee simple: An absolute inheritance, as estate in fee, without 
condition or restriction. 

feoffment: A deed putting a person in possession of an estate in 
fee i.e. of an hereditary estate. A granting of a fee. 

fine: Agreement compromising a fictitious action concerning real 
estate. In mediaeval times ... the fine was written out in 
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triplicate and cut into three parts viz. two indentures anda 
foot. The foot remained of record in the court. 

floriated (floriation): Many floral ornaments or a floral form. 

free: Emancipated, not subject to arbitrary rule. Not held to 
apprenticeship or servitude or under parental care. 

frcehold: In old English law - one who had been granted a free- 
hold estate, one enjoying civil political rights. 

glebe: Land belonging to a parish church or assignedto a minister 
as a part of his salary. 

grant: A gift, a conveyance. To transfer property by deed in 
writing. 

grant in fee: Transfer of the full estate in real property. 

grant in tail: Conveyance of a limited estate of inheritance. e.g. 
to the grantee and the heirs of his body or to the grantee and 
the heirs male of his body. 

grantce: He to whom a grant is made. 

grantor: He hy who a grant is made. 

guardian: A person to whom the law has entrusted the custody 
and control of the person, estate, or both. of an infant, lunatic 
or an incompetent person. 

heir: One who takes property by descent . . . by right of blood 
relationship. 

hereditament: A comprehensive term for any property which may 
be transmitted by the law of descent. 

hiatus: An opening or break (in a word) where something is 
wanting. A slight pause between two vowels each of which is to 
be pronounced separately. Ex.: co-operate. 

holograph: An instrument, as a will, written wholly by the person 
from whom it eminates. 

ideograph: A graphic symbol used for convenience and representing 
an idea rather than a word. 

illumination: (obsolete) Adornment of a letter, manuscript, etc. 

immigrant: One who comes into a country for the purpose of 
permanent settlement. 

impeachment: The act of showing or attempting to show a person 
unworthy of belicl. 

imprimis: Inthe first place. first. 

incorporeal: Without hody, immaterial in nature. 

indenture: A deed executed in two parts, written twice on one skin 
of parchment and then cut intwowitha jagged line of severance. 
The two parts are called the original and counterpart. 

inmate: One who lives in the same house or apartment with 
another, now espccially one kept in an institution. 

intestate: Without a testament or a will of record. 
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item: Also, a charge in an account. 

institution: Appointment by the bishop to a rectory; of a clergy- 
man presented to him by the patron of the benefice. 

jointure: A settlement upon a woman of an estate or property, in 
lieu of dower of in consideration of marriage. 

jur.: Abbreviation of ‘‘juratum’’, meaning sworn. 

L.S. (Latin): Locus sigilli, place for a seal. 

land warrant: A negotiable government certificate entitling its 
holder to be put in possession of a designated quantity of public 
land or other appropriation of land by Congress. 

laity: In England, all persons not belonging to the clergy. 

lay: That which relates to persons or things not ecclesiastical or 
those unconnected with a profession. 

lease: Conveyance of property for a limited time, calculated 
either in years or lives. 

lease and release: A method of conveyance by means of two deeds 
(usually dated on consecutive days) the first being a lease for 
one year, the second a release or surrender of the residue of 
the estate. 

legacy: A gift of personal property by will, a bequest. 

lessee: The person to whom a lease is given, the holder of an 
estate under a lease. 

lessor: One who grants a lease. 

letter of attorney: The document appointing an attorney or agent. 
Note: Power of attorney abbreviated as P.A. in records. 

letters of administration: Act of a court . .. authorizing the 
administration of the personal estate of a person dying intestate 
or without appointing an executor. 

letters patent: Letters addressed ‘‘To all to whom these letters 
shall come’’ and left open. Used in royal letters patent. 

letters testamentary: The authority or documents issued by the 
probate court to the executor after the probate of a will, au- 
thorizing him to act in such a capacity. 

license of alienation: ... leave from the Crown to transfer 
property in land held in chief... directly from the King. 

livery of seizin: A delivery of possession of lands, tenements and 
hereditaments unto one entitled to the same... used in the 
conveyances of real estate. ‘ 

majuscule: Greater or great...a large letter, capital or uncial. 
Used in contrast to minuscule. 

manor: A house or habitation. The term includes lands as well as 
the dwelling house. 

manumission, deed of: The act of releasing one from the power 
of another, emancipation. 
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maternal: Pertaining to or emanating from the mother. 

messuage: A dwelling house with adjacent lands and buildings. 

migrant: One who changes a residence or habitat. 

moiety: One-half, two joint tenants are said to take by moieties. 

mortgage: A conditional conveyance to secure repayment ofa loan. 

muniment: (law) The evidences or writings whereby one is enabled 
to defend the title to property. 

non compos mentis: Not sound of mind. 

nuncupative will: An oral will, later reduced to writing. 

ordinary: (law) In some states of United States, a judge of probate. 
Also, in early America, a tavern or eating house. 

pace: A measure of distance being two and one-half feet. 

paleography: The study or science of ancient writing, origin, etc. 

patent: A conveyance oftitle to government land bythe government. 

patentee: A person who receives a patent. 

paternal: Belonging to or proceeding from, the father. 

per se: By itself, in itself. 

peppercorn rent: A rent of some small and valueless object 
demanded as an acknowledgment that the full estate has not been 
passed. 

petit: Small 

pictograph: A picture or hieroglyph representing or expressing 
an idea. 

poll tax: A tax on individuals and not a property tax. 

power of attorney: A letter appointing an attorney or agent. 
Found abbreviated in indexes to P.A. 

primogeniture: The first born, seniority. The right or custom of 

_ the eldest to inherit to the exclusion of the younger sons or 

daughters. 

probate: In American law it is now a general term or name used 
to include all matters of which probate courts have jurisdiction. 

prothonotary: A chief notary or clerk (law) a register of chief 
clerk of a court in certain states of the United States. 

quietus: A copy from the Pipe Roll of the account of a particular 
accountant showing that his account is settled and he himself is 
quit. 

quit claim deed: A deed conveying the interest of the grantor at 
the time it is delivered. 

quit rent: A rent of land, so-called anciently because the tenant 
thereby went free and quit of other services to the lord. 

relict: A widow 

replevin: The common law action or writ devised to obtain the 
specific chattel or thing which the plaintiff claimed was his 
property. 
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roll: A synonym of the word volume. 

s’d: Abbreviation for the word ‘‘said’? as found in wills, etc. 

S.S.: (Latin) Supra scriptum, meaning, as written above. 

S.S.: (Latin) The abbreviation of a Latin form of greeting as found 
-at the beginning of documents of record. 

S.S.: Namely, that jis to say. 

scire facias: (and it is ordered that) Scire facias issue, etc. The 
name of a common !aw writ... requiring the defendant or 
person against whom it is issued to show cause why the plaintiff 
should not have the advantage of th record. 

stilus: An early writing instrument, sharp at one end for the 
purpose of writing and blunt at the other to make erasures. 
Used to write on metal, bone, ivory, wood, clay, wax, etc. 

Q.V.: Quod vide (Latin) meaning, which see. 

seizin: The possession of real property as of right. or by reason 
of a chain of title. Formerly, a seizin indicated a freehold 
estate. 

sic: Thus, so; sometimes inserted to show that the quote is literal. 

Sine die: Without delay, indefinitely. 

squashed: To suppress, put down. 

supra: Above, as in supra scriptum. 

surrogate: The style or title of a judicial officer charged with 
probate of wills, etc. 

status quo: The existing state of things. 

surveyor’s measure: 


one link 7.92 inches 

one chain 100 links, 66 feet 

625 square links one square pole 

10 square chains one acre 

640 acres one square mile, or one section 
36 square miles one township 

one pole one rod or 16.5 feet 


tertius: A third person, third generation. 

testate: Leaving a testament or will at death. 

testator: A deceased person who died leaving a will. 

testatrix: A feminine person who dicd leaving a will. 

testament: A will, a formal instrument disposing of property. 

teste: Witness, the clause stating the date of a writ or process. 

uncial: A so-called bookhand from the fourth century to eighth 
century. Its form owed to use of quill and to vellum. 

uxor: (Latin) Wife, abbreviated to **ux’’. 

venire: The name of a writ for summoning a jury. 

viz’t: Namely, to wit, that is to say. 

W.O.: An abbreviation for the words ‘‘white oak’’ as found in deeds 
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describing land boundaries. 

will: Any instrument executed with the formalities of law, whereby 
a person makes a disposition of his property to take effect after 
his death. 

witness: An individual who has knowledge of a fact or occurance 
sufficient to testify in respect to it. 

writ: A mandate or writing emanating from a court or an officer 
of the law. 

writ of certiorari: A writ from a superior to an inferior court 
directing it to certify or send up the record of a case. 

ye: The, an old method of printing or writing the article ‘“‘the’’. 


